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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_~>———. 


HE Turks have sent the Ambassadors of Europe home again. 
The final reply has not yet been given, but the Grand 
Council, to which the Sultan had referred the question, met on 
Thursday. It comprised 140 Ottoman dignitaries, and some 
sixty Christians whom the Turks could trust, and was asked by 
the Grand Vizier to decide whether he should reject or accept 
the reduced terms. Midkat Pasha told the Council frankly 
enough that the result of a rejection would be war, that 
Turkey had no friends, and that the ammunition on its 
way from America might be intercepted. The Council, never- 
theless, according, it is most probable, to previous arrange- 
ment, unanimously rejected the proposals, and accepted war. 
This decision is considered final, and the Ambassadors will, it is 
reported, leave Constantinople in the course of the week. They 
have effected nothing, beyond an exposure of the feebleness of 
diplomacy in presence of great events. From the moment they 
were opposed they receded, and receded till the Turks believed 
them afraid of Turkey, and finally dismissed them with contempt. 
The secret of their weakness is not yet known, perhaps never 
will be known, but the history of the Conference will be quoted 
for years as evidence of the uselessness of diplomatists. 











The blow to the existing Government of Great Britain is very 
severe. Supposing the Cabinet to be a unit, as Sir Stafford 
Northcote asserts, and Lord Beaconsfield to have approved and 
supported Lord Salisbury, a great effort to maintain peace and 
obtain relief for the Turkish Christians has ignominiously failed, 
from want of the courage to employ the necessary means. The 
Turks saw that behind the Conference was only Russia, and 
they meant to fight Russia, and they consequently treated all 
verbal representations with contempt. The Chinese would have 
done precisely the same. The moral pressure of united Europe, 
therefore, upon which the British Government relied has been 
futile ; and the British Government, in relying upon it, has shown 
itself inept, ill-informed, and timid. It has asked a protected 
Power, for which it fought a great war, and to which its people 
lent a hundred millions, to avoid a European war by nominal 
concessions ; and the protected Power has sneered in its face, and 
declared that it accepted war with willingness. The result of 
months of negotiation has been to produce the exact situation 
which Lord Derby declared to be most dangerous to the inter- 
ests of this country. Great Britain has hunted the ‘‘ Snark ” “ with 
smiles and soap,” and finding it a Boojum, has disappeared into 
nothingness. 


The Joint Committee of the American Congress has reported in 
favour of a compromise which it is believed both Houses and the 
country will accept. The members advise that both Houses shall meet 
on the second Wednesday in February, when the counting shall 
be performed openly by the Vice-President. No electoral vote 
to which exception is taken shall be counted except on the joint 
vote of both Houses—that is, we imagine, a challenged vote, 
unless affirmed by Congress, is to drop altogether. To meet the 
case of double returns, a Commission of five Senators, five Repre- 
sentatives, and five Justices is to investigate and decide finally, 








unless the Houses both agree in rejecting its decision. That is 
a very clever plan, because it leaves ultimate power with Con- 
gress, avoids a dead-lock between the Houses, yet submits the 
most doubtful question to a just tribunal. One remaining diffi- 
culty is time. The whole business must be over by the 4th of 
March, and six weeks is a short time for the Commission’s 
investigations. 


The Rev. C. L. Prince, Fellow of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, writes to the Times of Wednesday, from 
the Observatory, Crewborough Beacon, ‘Tunbridge Wells, 
that there are records of disastrous floods caused by 
the Thames from the very beginning of the Christian era, 
The years A.D. 7, A.D, 48, A.D. 479, A.D. 973 were, for in- 
stance, chronicled as years of serious Thames tloods. The Thames - 
fiend of the year A.D. 48 is said to have drowned several thousand 
peo,ze, besides cattle. Of a flood in February of the year A.D. 
1579 it is recorded, in Edmund Howe's edition of Stowe’s 
“Chronicles of England,” that a great snow fell on the night 
of the 4th February, and that it continued snowing till the 8th, 
when a frost set in, which lasted two days. Then on the 10th 
February began a great thaw and continued rain, which caused 
terrible floods, the river rising so high in Westminster Hall, that 
after the water subsided again, fishes were left stranded there. 
Such a flood in our times at such a date would be exceedingly 
inconvenient to Members of Parliament. Even the Address would 
hardly get itself moved and seconded, if the Members requisite to 
make a “ house” had to punt their way into Westminster Hall. 





On Sunday there were three services, two of them being early- 
communion services, at St. James’s, Hatcham, after which, soon 
after nine o’clock, the church was closed, by the order of the Bishop 
of Rochester, and also,—as the churchwardens of St. James’s 
allege, on the independent suggestion of the vicar, Mr. 
Tooth, and themselves, because they had agreed on this plan to 
prevent the disturbances likely to arise, in case the general public 
should obtain admission to the building. That such disturb- 
ances would have occurred seems certain, since many thousands 
of people assembled, with the intention apparently of going to 
the church and making a demonstration there; and even as it 
was, had not the rain seconded powerfully the efforts of a very 
well-organised body of 300 police, there would probably have 
been something of a riot. The old English disposition so often 
displayed to treat anything like ceremonialism with the club, is 
not yet extinct. It seems one of the chief dangers of Ritualism 
that it irritates especially the savage and truculent side of British 


-bigotry. 


On this day week, Dr. Stephens applied to the Dean of the 
Court of Arches, Lord Penzance, to ask that the Rev. Arthur 
Tooth might be declared contumacious, for having defied the 
notice of suspension pronounced by the Court, and performed 
service in the Church of St. James, Hatcham, on the 24th and 
31st of December last, in a manner contrary to the inhibi- 
tion; and also for having published a libel on the Court, on 
the 22nd December last. Dr. Stephens pointed out that—con- 
trary to a general impression which the Ritualists had appeared to 
share,—Mr. ‘Tooth had not been inhibited from any of the prac- 
tices now under the consideration of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council in the Ridsdale case, so that it was a complete 
misrepresentation to say that practices which might soon be pro- 
nounced not to be unlawful, were prohibited pending that decision. 
Mr. Tooth was only inhibited from processions, from elevating the 
elements, from tolling the bell, from singing the Agnus, and from 
other practices not involved in the appeal against the Purchas 
Judgment. Yet Mr. Tooth had not only ignored the inhibition, 
but had refused Canon Gee, who was deputed by the Bishop of 
Rochester to take the duty in his place, permission to participate 
in the service, or to officiate in any spiritual function in his parish. 





Thereupon Lord Penzance, in an exceedingly temperate and 
weighty judgment, after insisting on the fact that no attempt 
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had been made to enforce Mr. Tooth’s obedience to the prin- 
ciple laid down in the Purchas Judgment, and that on the 
other points Mr. Tooth had not appealed from the judgment 
of the Court, having, indeed, wholly ignored its jurisdiction,— 
denied altogether that the Court of Arches is a mere temporal 
Court. Yet even if it were, he pointed out that the statutes 
authorising Edward VI, and Elizabeth’s Prayer-books made a 
clergyman who departed from the order of divine service as 
there described liable to be tried by an ordinary judge and jury 
at the assizes, the Bishop of the diocese assisting the judge, if he 
pleased,—and if he were convicted three times, made such a clergy- 
man liable to be imprisoned for life. The intervention of a temporal 
Court, therefore, in enforcing ritual was no novelty. But even if 
Mr. Tooth maintained that he was only liable to be tried by the 
Court of his Bishop, an appeal, as he well knew, always lay 
from the Court of his Bishop to the Archbishop’s Court ; and 
further, for a long series of years the Bishops have been 
accustomed to transfer by letters of request suits instituted in 
their Court to the Court of Arches, so as to save the delay and 
expense of two decisions in place of one. Now as Lord Pen- 
zance himself is the Judge of the Archbishop’s Court, and as all 
that the Public Worship Act did was to arm that Court with 
new powers, Mr. Tooth denies the authority of the only Court 
competent to try the question of his fidelity to the ritual pre- 
scribed in the Prayer-book,—which is equivalent to an assertion 
that he himself is the only proper judge of his conformity to that 
ritual. Lord Penzance, therefore, had no hesitation in <.0- 
nouncing him, contumacious, and in signifying the same to the 
Queen in Chancery, with a view to his imprisonment. Mr. Tooth 
was to pay the costs of this application. 


A very curious statement reaches the Times from Delhi. It is 
said that the Viceroy’s salute, formerly one of twenty-one guns, 
has been raised to thirty-one guns, The great chiefs, therefore, 
who have been honoured with twenty-one guns as a special 
grace declare that they have not been honoured at all, their 
rank in the Empire, as measured by the Viceroy’s, being actually 
lower than it was before. Their permanent contention has 
always been that although not the equals of the Empress, they 
are the equals of her Viceroy, even outside their immediate terri- 
tories, and his superiors within them,—the latter a claim which 
has never, so far as we can recall, been conceded, though it has 
been rather evaded than denied. The great Princes have there- 
fore gone home very grumpily. The incident, though not very 
important, for a dispute of the kind has raged for years, is note- 
worthy, as showing the difficulty of conciliating the Princes 
through the application to them of European etiquettes. They 
are given precedence among their Order, but they wanted pre- 
cedence in the Empire,—claim, in fact, not to be Dukes, but 
Royal Dukes. 


The exact results of the German Elections are still unknown, 
as sixty-six second ballots are necessary, but it is certain, as 
stated elsewhere, that three-quarters of a million of electors have 
voted for Socialists, that the Ultramontanes have come to an 
agreement with them, and that if the Ultramontanes, Democrats, 
Socialists, Particularists, and Poles vote together, they will 
make up a body of about 140 members, who, in case of any dis- 
ruption among the majority, will hold the balance of power. It 
would seem, from intimations in the German journals, that 
Prince Bismarck proposes to meet this state of affairs by greatly 
strengthening the laws against Socialist teaching, but to this many 
Liberals will not agree. He is much more likely in the long-run 
to come to terms with Rome, and so deprive the Opposition of its 
centre. With war in Europe, he will not need to trail the anti- 
clerical red-herring. 





The news from the Cape is not pleasing. The Zulu King re- 
fuses altogether to make up the quarrel forced on him by the 
Transvaal Republic, and declares that he and his 50,000 warriors 
will destroy President Burgers and all his people. He has even 
returned a letter from Sir Theophilus Shepstone, the British agent 
for native affairs, unopened ; and though this may be an accident, 
it more probably indicates a determination to go his own way. 
President Burgers, on his side, will not give way, and seems to 
have regained his influence over his countrymen. Should the Zulu 
King succeed, the British Government must intervene strongly, 
first, because the Dutch in our own dominion will not hear of any 
other course; and secondly, because the dark people, elate with 
victory over the white Dutch, will think they can also dictate to 
the white English. The Government may have a Cape war on its 
hands at any moment, and a Cape war is, of all nuisances which 


as 
afflict a British Administration, the greatest. It demands many 
troops and great expenditure, and produces in return absolutely 
nothing. 


The accounts from Southern India are very bad indeed. Lorg 
Carnarvon, in a despatch dated January 12, and intended to 
recapitulate all the facts, declares that the drought covers a terri. 
tory of 80,000 miles in Madras and 54,000 in Bombay, inhabiteq 
altogether by 23,000,000 of people. Already 1,090,000 persong 
are on the relief works, and it is calculated that by April this 
number will amount to nearly 5,000,000, while the distress cannot 
seriously decrease till August. The Government of India report 
that if the people are relieved the cost will be £6,500,000, and 
we understand this to be exclusive of the consequent deficiencies 
in the land revenue. Altogether the loss to the State wil} 
hardly be less than eight millions, even if private dealers, 
as at present, send down sufficient grain. The reticence 
which has been observed in India about this famine, which 
has been coming on for months, is startling, and if 
dictated by any reluctance to interfere with the ceremonial 
at Delhi, inexcusable. We do not understand, either, why 
the Duke of Buckingham does not return at once to his en- 
dangered Presidency. The Times’ correspondent, who telegraphs 
on the 14th inst., says he is going on a tour through the cities of 
the North. He might as well be in London. 


Yesterday week was opened a Teachers’ Conference, in the 
theatre of the Merchant Taylors’ School, Charterhouse Square, 
and the conference was addressed on the first day by Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, who exhorted the teachers to organise their class,—the 
foundation of all professions—into a regular profession, and to 
make it as soon as possible all but impossible for a teacher to 
stand in high esteem and be much sought after who had not got 
from some college of teachers a diploma indicating his capacity to 
teach. Dr. Playfair would make a University degree accom- 
panied by honours in special subjects a sufficient basis for sucha 
diploma, so far as regards those special subjects, though even then 
not without evidence of the candidate’s having been trained in 
right “‘ pedagogic methods.” And doubtless, when the first-rate 
teachers of secondary schools are more numerous, such diplomas 
certifying a man’s capacity to teach will be given, and will be 
eagerly coveted. But for the present, we hope, the degrees of 
the Universities will be regarded as more than an equivalent for 
any such diploma. The highest class of secondary schoolmasters 
are hardly as yet numerous enough to attempt to set up a guild 
which would not do more harm than good. 


We see with pleasure that at the same conference a very strong 
objection was raised to the principle that the examination and 
inspection of schools should be carried on entirely by external 
examiners and inspectors. That the check of external examina- 
tions and inspections is needful to test the efficiency of a school’s 
methods and staff, was very generally admitted; but Mr. Oscar 
Browning and others pointed out, quite truly, we think, that with- 
out a very intimate knowledge of the work of the school, on the part 
of some at least of the examiners and inspectors, no adequate 
examination and inspection are possible. The true system doubtless 
is examination and inspection by a joint staff of outside and 
inside scholars, the former of whom apply the check of knowing 
what is done elsewhere, while the latter would test better the dili- 
gence displayed by the boys in availing themselves of the advan- 
tages actually offered them. 


A sketch of the Constitution of China has been forwarded to 
us, obviously by some very well-informed hand, which contains 
something quite new—an estimate of the actual revenue of China. 
It is believed to amount to £25,000,000, raised by taxes on land, 
grain, the transit of goods, foreign imports, anda few other subjects, 
and by the sale of ranks and degrees, Of this amount £15,000,000 
is believed to be spent in one way or another upon the army. 
Of course, these amounts are irrespective of local dues, of requi- 
sitions in kind, and of direct plunder, and judging it by the old 
revenues of India, it may be accurate. The remarkable fact in 
the account is the small amount raised by the land-tax—less than 
£6,000,000 sterling. 


The School Board of London have carried, by a majority 
of 32 to 10—or, to speak more strictly, that was the 
majority against the amendment to refer back the report 
to the Committee for reconsideration—a report in favour 
of establishing a special school for corrigible truants, not 
for vicious or semi-criminal children, but children beyond 





their parents’ control, who need a little sharp discipline before 
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— . 
they can be got to submit to the yoke of regular education. 
The scheme which is to be submitted to the Home Secretary pro- 
that such children, if between the ages of eight and thirteen, 
should be committed by the magistrate’s order,—though never 
without their parents’ consent,—for a period varying from six 
days, in the first instance, to a maximum of a month in case 
of repeated truancy, to this school for corrigible truants ; where 
conversation between the boys will be strictly prohibited, and dril- 
ling will be the substitute for play in the way of muscular exercise. 
This plan has answered well in Hamburg, and much is hoped from 
it in London. The objection made by the miuority that it would 
interfere with ‘‘ the liberty of the subject” is very unmean- 
ing. As far as we know, all laws interfere with the liberty of the 
subject, and the power to compel children to go to school in any 
way, interferes openly with the liberty of the subject. The defence 
for such interferences with the liberty of the subject is that they 
really subserve and widen the true liberty of the subject. It is only 
the highest service which is ‘ perfect freedom,” but there are lower 
degrees of it needful to guarantee even a very imperfect freedom. 


The School Board, we are glad to see, have not been fortunate 
in relation to their somewhat ridiculous proposal to get a 
Royal Commission appointed to carry a reform of the principles 
of English spelling. While twenty-one local Boards have expressed 
their willingness to support this proposal, thirty-seven Boards 
have declined to do so, so that of the answers received the 
majority are against this crude suggestion, and on the side of 
common-sense. You might just as well propose a Royal Com- 
mission to reform provincial dialects, or to abolish cockneyisms, 
—say, to make people pronounce their “h’s,” and prevent their 
pronouncing them where “ h’s” do not occur. 


Mr. Knowles, for some years back one of the editors of the 
Contemporary Review, and for the last few months its sole manager, 
having severed his connection with that Review, in consequence 
apparently of the sale of Mr. Strahan’s interest in the Review to a 
limited Company, who are to have “the sole right of editing, 
managing, and publishing ” it,—a Company whose conceptions 
of their duty in this respect are apparently more or less in- 
compatible with those of the retiring editor,—their views 
tending towards evangelical orthodoxy—is about to start a 
new periodical, called The Nineteenth Century, with very 
powerful promises of literary support from the ablest men in 
all schools of thought, negative and positive, orthodox and here- 
rodox, scientific, literary, political, and moral. Amongst those who 
promise contributions are the Poet-Laureate, Professor Huxley, 
Cardinal Manning, Professor Tyndall, the Dean of Westminster, 
the Dean of St. Paul’s, Mr. Martineau, the Rev. J. Baldwin- 
Brown, Sir J. Fitzjames Stephen, Sir John Lubbock, Mr, 
Matthew Arnold, Mr. W. R. Greg, and many other distinguished 
men. In fact, it is pretty evident that a considerable number of 
those whose contributions to the Contemporary have attracted the 
attention of the reading world will be found amongst the writers 
for the Nineteenth Century. Ina correspondence on the subject 
published this week in the Times, Mr. Strahan has unfortu- 
nately used expressions tending, we think, unduly to depreciate 
the services rendered by Mr. Knowles to the Contemporary 
Review. Those who have known that Review best and most 
recently, best know also what those services were; they also will 
be the persons whose anticipations for the Nineteenth Century 
will be at once the highest and the least likely to be disappointed. 





Mr. E. J. Reed, formerly Constructor of the Navy, in a very 
important letter to Friday’s Times, puts his finger, as we believe, 
en the real source of the greater number of our worst naval dis- 
asters, when he points out how excessively under-paid, under- 
estimated, and under-ranked the chief engineers of our great 
naval steamships are. We have again and again insisted on the 
fact that it is to the defective scientific training of the mana- 
gers of these great and elaborate machines that we must ascribe 
many of our naval misfortunes; and Mr. E. J. Reed’s story ex- 
plains this defective scientific training, by pointing out that the 
engineers of the Navy are ranked and paid and generally dealt 
with as if they were far below their true importance. Our most 
important ships-of-war, says Mr. Reed, are “ worked by steam,” 
while ‘‘a separate steam-engine starts and stops them ;” ‘‘ steam 
ventilates the monster, steam weighs the anchor, steam steers 
her, steam pumps her out if she leaks, steam loads the gun, 
steam trains it, steam elevates and depresses it; the ship is a 
steam being, and the only man who understands it, can work it 
with safety, can control it efficiently, can use it, care for it, tend 
it, preserve it, repair it, renew it, is the engineer.” And yet this 








is how the engineer is treated :—“ The engineer is to-day almost 
precisely where he was twenty years ago.” Admirals, captains, 
commanders, lieutenants, sub-lieutenants, cadets, all the navyi- 
gating officers, rank before the engineer. While there are sixty 
Fleet officers of the Admiral class on the Active List, there are 
but ten Fleet engineer officers. In the ‘ Devastation,’ the chief 
engineer ranks only twelfth of the sixteen first officers, and all 
the subordinate engineers rank below any of the sixteen. A 
couple of commanders, half-a-dozen lieutenants, a staff sur- 
geon, and a paymaster all take precedence of him, and 
he gets less than £300 a year for his pay. Of all heads 
of departments in the ship, the chief engineer is the 
lowest. While an admiral on full pay gets £1,825 a year, the 
chief inspector of machinery gets but £465. Who, then, need 
wonder that the scientific inspection of our Navy is not efficient, 
and is not a duty which a highly educated man could covet ? 


Mr. J. R. Ware, a literary man, occupies the third floor of 
50 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and Mr. 8. Corpe occupies the second. 
Mr. Corpe is musical, and recently put up an organ twelve feet 
high, ten feet wide, and four feet deep in his rooms, upon which 
he and his friends play, usually from seven to ten. The vibration 
is very great, and the smaller articles in the upper room shake 
with it. Mr. Ware, unable to endure the nuisance any longer, 
applied to the County Court of Westminster for an injunction to 
restrain Mr. Corpe from playing. The Judge, Mr. Baylis, 
however, decided that ‘‘although the nuisance was intoler- 
able, it was not actionable,” and dismissed the application. 
The decision, if it turns out to be accurate, is a very unfortunate 
one for the lawyers. If it had gone the other way, ten thousand 
unhappy dwellers in the thin brick boxes called by speculative 
builders ‘‘ houses” would have commenced actions at once, and 
civil war would have raged in all the suburbs of London. As it 
is, Mr. Ware had better hire a few acrobats to keep up a perpetual 
dance over Mr. Corpe’s head. 


Sir William Harcourt publishes a powerful letter in the Times 
of Wednesday, in which he quotes textually the account of the 
Bulgarian atrocities read by Safvet Pasha to the European Con- 
ference. The Foreign Minister of Turkey, after declaring that 
the Bulgarian insurrection was prompted from without, and that 
there were no regular troops in the province, says :—‘* Notwith- 
standing this, the Bulgarian movement in the countries near the 
Balkans was repressed with an admirable promptitude, and this 
without blood having been shed, as people have been wished to 
believe. Quite on the contrary, if the vast scale on which the 
conspiracy was organised is taken into consideration, the many 
modes of action which were at the disposal of the conspirators... . 
we shall be astonished that an insurrection which had desired to 
convert the whole peninsula of the Balkans into a vast field of 
carnage could have been repressed and completely brought to 
nothingness in so short a time, and without a greater sacrifice of 
life to be deplored.” This, as Sir W. Harcourt observes, is an 
unflinching avowal that all that was done in Bulgaria was done by 
the Turkish Government, and an implied threat that should need 
arise, it will do the same again. The question, as he also says, 
naturally follows,—‘‘Is Lord Derby, who demanded specific 
redress, prepared to put up with this answer ?” 

We hope the Islington Gazette of last Wednesday may have 
been taken in, much as the Daily Telegraph was apparently taken 
in a year or two ago, in its account of the dwarf-and-dog fight 
in the Potteries. The Islington Gazette is usually a very respect- 
able paper, in which chapel and church advertisements appear, 
and which appears to have a serious character; but on Wednes- 
day it gave, under the word ‘“‘ Communicated,” just such another 
account as the Daily Telegraph gave us a year or two ago, 
of a fight at a cock-pit in the Upper Street between 
a pugilist and a chained bull-terrier. The dog was only 
allowed six feet of chain, or it would apparently have been 
more than the equal of the man; and as it was, the duel 
was said to be an even one, neither party winning. It is de- 
scribed by the correspondent of the Jslington Gazette in language 
of highly technical slang, and we do not see a word in the paper 
to intimate any expression of disgust. Certainly the whole affair, 
if it ever happened, was a disgrace to Islington, and to its 
police arrangements. Of the two, the man,—who is called 
“‘Braddy, the Upper Holloway pugilist,”—was actually much 
the more brutal. Indeed, properly speaking, it is impossible for 
a brute to be brutal. Only creatures higher than the brutes can 
suffer any reproach for being brutes,—and “brutal,” of course, 
implies reproach. 


Consols were on Friday 95} for money and account. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_——_>——_ 


THE FAILURE OF THE CONFERENCE. 


: ag Conference, now virtually ended, has been a humilia- 

tion alike for Europe and for her Diplomatic Ser- 
vices. | Europe has recoiled before a barbarian Power, 
and her diplomatists have been baffled by men gifted 
only with untrained cunning. When the Plenipotentiaries 
of the Six Powers came together—and it should be noted 
how easily Italy for the first time glided into her new place 
—all the Governments alike expected that their decision, 
if only it could be arrived at and could be formulated, would 
be final. There might be dissensions between England and 
Russia, intrigues on the part of Austria, difficulties raised by 
Germany and France, inopportune suggestions from Italy, but 
if the minimum of discordance could be ascertained and an 
arrangement finally accepted, there would be an end of oppo- 
sition. The objects to be sought were well understood,— 
namely, the maintenance of peace and the creation of Govern- 
ments for the insurgent provinces of Turkey sufficiently civilised 
to be endurable, yet sufficiently dependent on the Sultan to be 
free from direct interference on the part of Russia. At first, 
everything went well, and the diplomatists, who, in spite of 
all the evidence of history, still believe in themselves, were 
positively jubilant. See how sensible the nations become, when 
trained men are once brought to represent them in face-to-face 
discussions! Lord Salisbury and General Ignatieff walked 
about arm-in-arm, the best friends in the world ; Baron Werther 
opposed nothing; Count Zichy only stood up for Turkey on 
points of dignity; and Count Chaudordy—to judge by all 
accounts—contented himself with very mordant epigrams. 
The plan adopted was, of course, weak, for it is characteristic 
of diplomatists among all mankind that a group of them never 
agree upon an “extreme,” that is, an original, course; but still 
it was a reasonable plan, very like the sort of arrangement 
family lawyers often make in a family dispute. It settled 
nothing finally, but still it would work for a _ time, 
and it prevented a family law-suit. The Provinces were 
to have Christian Governors and the greater part of their 
own taxes; Turkish garrisons were to be interned in specified 
fortresses ; the Mahommedans were to be disarmed ; the Admin- 
istration was to be supported by a National Guard; and an 
International Commission was to possess the supreme legisla- 
tive power, with a small foreign army to render it effective. 
The arrangement, though disappointing to men who, like our- 
selves, know that while a Turkish soldier remains in a 
Christian province the Christians will never be exempt 
from terror, seemed practical and reasonable to most 
Englishmen; and the diplomatists were congratulated, 
especially by men intent on Stock speculations, on their 
admirable moderation. Then the “plan,” carefully for- 
mulated and elaborated.in all details, was submitted to the 
Turkish Pashas, and then—the diplomatists discovered that they 
were all deceived. The Turks did not believe in their unity, 
did not care one straw about the moral force of Europe, did 
not see any bayonets, or at all events, sufficient bayonets, behind 
that moral force, and did not intend to yield. The diplomatists 
might as well have threatened the Emperor Theodore, who felt 
the rockets as appeals to his conscience, with the moral censure 
of all good men. 

If Europe had been represented by Generals, the next step 
would have been coercion of the only kind to which Asiatics 
are amenable. A Russian army would have crossed the Pruth, 
an Austrian army would have occupied Bosnia, an Italian army 
would have disembarked at Salonika, a British fleet would 
have occupied the Bosphorus, prohibited all crossing from 
Asia, and menaced Stamboul, and then the Conference 
would have met again, under more favourable circumstances, 
to expand its decisions and render them executive. Diplomatists, 
however, when assembled in groups, have a horror of action, 
always think of peace as an end, because when peace termi- 
nates so does their function, and usually postpone all 
objects to the single one of success,—that is, to an agree- 
ment which they can proclaim to Europe with a cer- 
tain exultation. The Plenipotentiaries recoiled in a sort 
of horror, forgot at once the main object for which they 
were collected, and set about whittling down the terms, until 
they should become endurable to the men they were sent to 
overawe. Week after week they assembled, enfeebled their 
programme, and dispersed, till Europe, half with amusement, 


humbly asking the Sultan how little his Majesty, in the 
plenitude of his independence, would please to grant. His. 
Majesty would grant nothing, except a promise that he wo: 

if his new Chambers would agree, be graciously pleased to do 
whatever he thought fit. Even this insult did not move the 
placid blood of the Plenipotentiaries. They had proposed, ag 
policemen, to arrest a-“ rough ;” the rough, with the calm 
scorn a rough feels for men who will not fight, quietly sneered 
at them ; and the policemen humbly inquired how it would please 
him best to make his escape from custody. If all accounts are 
not false, General Ignatieff, whose mission it is to destroy 
Turkey; Lord Salisbury, who was so cordially welcomed 
as a friend to the outraged Christians ; Baron Werther, 
who represents the armed master of Europe, in fear of 
Turkish resolution, proposed to waive all terms except the 
establishment of a non-administrative International Commis- 
sion, which should include Turks, and the selection of the first 
Governor-Generals of the Provinces from among Christian 
subjects of the Porte, and with those concessions to profess 
themselves content. All care for Europe, for peace, for the 
oppressed Christians, had apparently faded from their minds, 
If there is anything certain in this world, it is that Europe can- 
not have peace until this Eastern Question is settled, and that it 
cannot be settled until the Christians are freed from Ottoman 
domination. The Turks, thus victorious, will misgovern the 
Christian Provinces worse than ever, till the oppressed popula. 
tions, goaded to madness, will again by insurrection arouse the 
enthusiasm of the Slavs, and again summon Europe to decide 
how long her rulers will suffer an open magazine to exist in the 
midst of civilisation. The diplomatists, even supposing their last 
offers had been accepted, would have done nothing but hand over 
the Christians to the Mussulmans, assure Pashas of impunity in 
any excesses, and proclaim the impotence of diplomacy to 
secure, even by extreme and united efforts, any result; and 
even these offers have been rejected by the Turk, who, con- 
fident that he has only diplomacy to deal with, and holding 
diplomacy to be only chatter, calmly rejects all compromise, 
and placidly considers how much his Christian subjects can 
be made to pay for the trouble they have given him in 
slaughtering them down to a temper of unresisting sub- 
missiveness. 

Diplomatists assembled in bodies usually fail like that, and 
it is only when we come to consider the conduct of individuals 
that we discover any matter for surprise. Then, however, we 
confess the surprise is very great. People said, and the world 
believed, that Lord Salisbury was a man of haughty temper 
and resolute will, who might be tempted to browbeat an oppo- 
nent, but could never be alarmed by him; who was certain to 
see his end clearly, and adhere to it with immovable deter- 
mination. What subtle influence has made him so meek in 
presence of the Turk, or induced him to forget alike the obliga- 
tions owing by Great Britain to the Christians, whom in 1856 
she replaced under their oppressors, and to the nation, which 
is humiliated by his defeat? Is it even conceivable that he 
has voluntarily accepted such a position? We confess toa total 
inability to believe it, and yet where is the force which can 
have induced him to accept or even to discuss those wonderful 
“ last terms,” which, as he of all men thoroughly understands, 
could at best be but a cover for defeat? His action is only less 
inexplicable than that of General Ignatieff, which seems to us 
wholly to baffle comprehension. The Russian Government 
continues most energetic and most costly preparations for 
war. It is, if we understand its history, utterly unable to 
stand before its people as afraid of Turkish power and Turkish 
courage. It ardently longs to be accepted as the one effective 
friend of the South-Slavonic populations. Yet General Igna- 
tieff had actually consented to terms which involve the sur- 
render of all Slavs in Turkey to a repetition at discretion of 
the outrages at Batak. He had voluntarily placed his Govern- 
ment in the position of one which would surrender Christians to 
any tyranny, however great, rather than venture on any came 
paign, however certain might be its issue. It may be said 
that he was certain beforehand that every proposal would 
be rejected—that Turkey, in short, wants war—and is 
willing, therefore, to pose as the most moderate of man- 
kind. But he can hardly hope to carry Europe by mere 
“ moderation,” or to induce her to like defeat because Russia 
shares it ; and he was risking a power of real importance to his 
country, the confidence of the South Slavs in the genuineness 
of Russian sympathy. He may have known that war is certain, 
but if so, why not break off negotiation when the cause of the 
Christians seemed to be abandoned? Suppose the Turks had ac- 





half with indignation, saw herself standing cap in hand, 


cepted the wretched sham called the “ final programme,” where 
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would General Ignatieff be then. At present, Russia stands 
before Europe in the position of a Power which, while profess- 
ing to postpone her own interests to those of her oppressed 
kindred, forgets all about their sufferings the moment the 
Power which inflicts them lays its hand upon its sword. Even 
if war breaks out in the spring, the position of Russia is the 
most undignified conceivable,—is, in fact, that of a wealthy man 
who, having pledged himself almost by an oath to relieve 
distress, when asked for his money answers with suave 
dignity that he is quite ready, if only he is helped by a 
subscription. 
But many of our readers will say the Conference, if it has not 
rotected the Christians, has at least prevented war. Where 
is the evidence of that? In what way has the Conference 
removed any of the conditions out of which war was expected ? 
Are the Turks more humble? On the contrary, the failure of 
the Conference is to them new evidence that they can do as 
they please, that they are essential to Europe, and that any 
agitation caused by atrocities they may commit is sentimental 
merely. Are the Christians protected? Not one whit. Midhat 
Pasha may order all Batak to be impaled for having had the 
seditious insolence to tell Mr. Schuyler the truth, and though 
the Ambassadors will remonstrate, nobody will fire. Are the 
Russians contented? On the contrary, the Turks have laughed 
in their faces, have defied them even when they threatened 
war, and have threatened their own ports on the coast of the 
Black Sea. Has Europe announced its will? The Conference 
has proclaimed to all the world that Europe has no collective 
will, or that if it has one, it is the will of a man who is only 
determined when there is no resistance; but when there is, 
begs permission to retire before he is thrown out. Every 
cause of war which existed before the Conference exists now, 
and this additional one,—the Romanoffs have publicly chal- 
lenged Turkey, only to be defied, and if they do not fight, will 
in Continental eyes be disgraced for years. The Conference, 
in short, by shrinking from coercion has inflamed the pride 
of Turkey, humiliated the pride of Russia, and aggravated 
the position of all Turkish Christians,—and that is called 


diplomacy. 








THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE. 

T is of little use to discuss the reasons which have impelled 
the Turks to assume an attitude of open defiance to all 
Europe. It is sufficient that the ring of Pashas who in a 
weak reign govern Turkey think it safe to do so, and it is 
more profitable to consider what the next incident in the 
great cycle of events now opening may be. Negotiations, we 
assume, may be considered at an end; the Ambassadors will 
retire from Constantinople; and the Porte will be left 
face to face with Russia, and unhappily, with the Turkish 
Christians. It then remains for Russia to act, and we 
do not believe that Russia can avoid acting, but her 
action at first, if she is left free—a phrase we will immedi- 
ately explain—will probably take the line of negotiations in 
Vienna and Berlin. She must protect her flank,—that is, 
must either make some arrangement with the Austrians, or 
offer terms to Berlin which will induce Prince Bismarck to 
forbid Austria to move. The first plan will be difficult, owing 
to the opposition of the Magyars, who would gladly support 
Turkey; but Prince Gortschakoff may have much to offer to 
the German Chancellor, and owing to the unhappy policy of 
Great Britain, which even now, by joining Russia, might solve 
all difficulties, he must offer heavy terms. The negotiations 
will take time, of course, and time is for the next six weeks pure 
gain to Russia, firstly, because her commissariat arrangements 
are unfinished ; secondly, because the Danube is almost impass- 
able from drifting ice ; and thirdly, because there is evidently 
some grave difficulty in the settlement of the chief command. 
All those reports, true or false, about the Grand Duke’s illness, 
and the offers made to General Manteuffel, point to a serious 
embarrassment of some kind, probably connected with internal 
politics. It is most probable therefore that another period of 
suspense has commenced, during which Russia will appear to 


be hesitating, and the capitals will be full of rumours of | 
It is quite | 


new difficulties in the way of Russian advance. 


taken very seriously into the account. The maintenance of a 
vast army in inaction in a province like Bessarabia is a very 
burdensome operation, more especially in the present detest- 
able and disastrous condition of the weather. Officers and men 
alike fret under the miseries to which they are exposed, and 
although we do not believe one word of that sensational 
“ round-robin ” story and the subsequent executions, it is cer- 
tain that a Russian army can make its views understood and 
respected at head-quarters. One has only to read Sir Robert 
Wilson’s “ Memoirs” to be convinced of that much, and the 
Russian Government may consider that a sudden advance in the 
teeth of all difficulties may be preferable to a protracted halt. 
They can cross the Pruth, if they cannot cross the Danube, 
and a condition of war may be established before cam- 
paigning begins in earnest. Moreover, we see little 
reason in the certainty which every one appears to feel 
that Turkey intends to leave to Russia the initiative. 
Midhat Pasha, whatever else he may be, is obviously a bold 
and determined man, who has settled his course, who has 
nothing to lose by audacity, and who may feel it imperative 
to commit his Sultan—who, by all accounts, hangs back— 
to irrevocable measures. His army is as ready as it will be; 
his caste is burning for action; and he possibly has, and 
certainly believes he has, the superiority at sea. A declaration 
of war would animate all Mussulmans in the Empire, would 
enable him to take the strong steps which will be necessary to 
secure a supply of money, and will in no degree injure the 
Turkish position in the world. Her réle now is absolute 
self-dependence. Nothing would surprise us less than to 
hear, within a fortnight, that Midhat had insisted on the with- 
drawal of the Russian army from the frontier,—a course 
repeatedly taken in European history—under penalty of 
war. Such an army in such a position is a menace 
of which he is as much at liberty to take notice as 
we were of the distribution of Napoleon’s forces. That 
indeed would be a natural consequence of his present 
unhesitating course. If such a message were despatched to 
St. Petersburg, the Russian Government would be in this most 
unpleasing position, that it would have its whole southern coast 
exposed to incursions, while its own army was unable to reach 
the enemy’s territory, and the war would begin with apparent 
and, it may be, considerable Turkish successes. This would 
be a bold line to take; but the defect of Turkey as a fighting 
Power is not want of boldness, but of speed in taking advan- 
tage of success, and she has evidently a most resolute per- 
sonage at her head. The newspapers would cry out, 
of course, but no Power not inclined to fight now 
would fight the more because the Porte had taken the 
initiative, and Oriental statesmen in considering forces 
always ask, with Frederick the Great, “How many men can 
he bring into the field?” Their strength, as well as their 
weakness is that they cannot reckon up, do not even 
perceive, those impalpable forces which sometimes defeat 
armies, and sometimes disappear like mists before the first 
resolute advance, 





LORD PENZANCE ON MR. TOOTH. 

ORD PENZANCE’S judgment on Mr. Tooth clears up 
many points on which it is very important that the 
public should not be misinformed, and we may admit at once 
that it sets us right upon a matter of fact on which, till this 
judgment was pronounced, we, misled by the outcry of the 
Ritualists, were under a false impression. It is now certain that 
no attempthas been made to enforce the questionable decisions of 
the Purchas Judgment against Mr. Tooth, pending the appeal in 
the Ridsdale case. Mr. Tooth was allowed all the benefit of 
that uncertainty, and the only points on which the inhibition 
was to be enforced against him were points on which 
there was no appeal pending at all,—Mr. Tooth himself, 
who ignored the jurisdiction of the Court of Arches 
altogether, having neither appeared nor, of course, ap- 
pealed against Lord Penzance’s decision. Now we cer- 





tainly did think that when so many clergymen were 
complaining in the bitterest terms of the gross injustice 
of having an uncertain law enforced against Mr. Tooth, while 


possible, moreover—though, on the whole, we scarcely it remained quite possible that it would appear a few weeks 


expect it—that a change may occur in the occupancy of 
the Russian throne, Ozar Alexander desiring that the new 
régime which war must introduce should be controlled by a 
younger and more determined ruler. 


While, however, the probabilities are that war, though certain, | 
' above, but contrary to the usual practice, the judgment of the 


will be delayed, there are two chances on the other side to be 


‘hence that the law was in his favour, we might assume that 


they were not crying out about a totally imaginary grievance. 
In Mr. MacColl’s letter of December 30 last, he wrote as 
follows :—“ Mr. Ridsdale pleaded before the Judge of the 
new Court, and was condemned; he appealed to the Court 
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Court below is put in force, pending the appeal,”—“ As far a8 
I can understand,—and I have taken some pains to learn,—the 
Ritualists have pretty well made up their minds that no justice 
or fair-play is to be expected from a judicial tribunal which 
was created ostentatiously for the purpose of ‘ putting them 
down,’ and which has so far been administered with open parti- 
ality against them.” This is strong language, and now it 
appears that it was language used rashly, on a total miscon- 
ception of the facts. Mr. Tooth has not been summarily 
dealt with on any point on which an appeal is pending. The 
inhibition was directed to the practices of processions, elevating 
the elements, tolling the bell, singing the Agnus, and other rites 
as to which no appeal at all is pending. It is perfectly 
obvious that it would have been of no advantage to Mr. Tooth 
to delay judgment on these points till the Ridsdale appeal 
had been heard. Mr. MacOoll’s very honourable wrath 
against the “ open partiality” with which the Ritualists had 
been treated would have been praiseworthy, if he had but taken 
pains to inform himself that such partiality had been displayed. 
As a matter of fact, Lord Penzance was obviously bound by 
the decision of the Privy Council, as Sir R. Phillimore had 
more than once declared himself equally bound, to accept the 
Purchas Judgment in the Ridsdale case, but he allowed an 
appeal against it, and he did not enforce it against Mr. Tooth 
pending that appeal. The injustice done was not by Lord 
Penzance, but by those who were so very sure that the Ritualists 
were to be unfairly dealt with, that they took for granted 
Lord Penzance’s partiality, without looking into the facts for 
themselves. A far more flagrant case of the manner in which 
these extreme partisans allow their judgment to be biassed 
by their own feelings is to be found in an amazing letter 
in another column, which openly accuses the Archbishop 
of York of being an accomplice in a deliberate falsification 
of a date, and Lord Hatherley of anxiously desiring to con- 
demn the accused, whether his action had been legal or not. 
To what wild conclusions will not a partisan imagination 
leap, even when it belongs to otherwise sober-minded and very 
religious men ? 

Tt becomes now more clear than ever that Mr. Tooth’s 
quarrel was not in the least with the Purchas Judgment, 
that what he repudiates, and alone cares to repudiate, is 
the jurisdiction of Lord Penzance, whether he decided in his 
own favour or whether he decided against him ;—and that 
the real question at issue, at least as concerns the majo- 
rity of the English Church Union, is the question whether 
the clergy are bound to accept the decision of any Civil 
Judge on matters affecting their spiritual duties, even 
though both the Oourt of Arches and the Privy Council 
should show themselves as impartial towards excessive cere- 
monial, and as willing to find excuses for Ritualists, as they 
have certainly been impartial towards heterodoxy, and willing 
to find excuses for latitude of belief. What the clergy of the 
Church Union, who are some 2,500 in number, openly declare 
is not that they object to any particular decision either of the 
Court of Arches or of the Privy Council, but that they 
object in toto to the authority assumed by the Privy 
Council in spiritual cases. Their position is this :—That 
the clergy at their ordination take an oath to accept 
the discipline which “ this Church and realm ” have received, 
but that this oath does not imply,—and even, as some of the 
extreme men assume, implicitly excludes,—accepting any disci- 
pline received indeed by the realm, but not explicitly sanctioned 
by the Church,—i.c., by Convocation. That was in effect the 
line taken at the meeting of the Church Union on Tuesday ; 
indeed, the resolutions went beyond it, and virtually at least, 
if we understand them rightly, would have repudiated the 
spiritual authority of the old Court of Delegates, to the powers 
of which the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
succeeded without, as far as we know, any formal protest 
by the Church. Now, we must say that this position 
taken up by the members of the Church Union appears to us 
thoroughly unreasonable. They may say, if they please, that 
they cannot recognise any spiritual jurisdiction in a Court never 
approved by Convocation, and if they do hold in their inmost 
conscience that submission to such a Court is wrong, as 
Mr. Tooth appears to do, they are quite right in saying so, 
and in suffering imprisonment, or if it were necessary, 
death, rather than submit themselves to it. But then no one 
wants them to submit to it against their consciences,—if they 
are willing, as they clearly ought to be, to give up all the 
benefits derived from the legislation of “the realm,” as 
enforced by those Civil Courts, at the same time that they 
deny the jurisdiction of those Courts. Cardinal Manning is not 





liable to be inhibited from ‘ processions,’ or ‘ elevating the eles 
ments,’ or from filling his Pro-Cathedral with incense, or from 
any other ritual device, because Cardinal Manning does not lay 
claim to any of the benefits which the various Courts of 
the realm alone can enforce. If Mr. Tooth would put himself 
in a similar position, we should none of us countenance for a 
moment the slightest attempt to interfere with any freak 
which the ritual imagination could invent. But Mr. Tooth 
and the Church Union will not hear of this. They say 
have full right to take all the benefits of the ecclesiastical law 
of England, but nevertheless to refuse their consent to the 
only ecclesiastical Courts which the realm recognises. It ig 
idle talking of the Bishop’s Court. As every one knows, the 
Bishop's Courts usually refer all suits commenced in them, by 
Letters of Request, to the Court of Arches, and the Court of 
Arches accepts as binding on it the decision of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Either, then, there are no 
valid Courts at all for regulating the ecclesiastical discipline 
of the English Olergy, and their ordination oath meang 
nothing except that they may do as they please till some 
ecclesiastical system, not yet even dreamt of, is estab 
lished; or it binds them to accept the discipline of such 
Courts as there are, so long as they accept the privi- 
leges in which they are protected by such Courts as there 
are. If the vow as to the discipline which “the Church 
and realm” had received means anything, it means the disci- 
pline now actually in force; and as no discipline can be en- 
forced by non-existent Courts, what the plea of the Church 
Union comes to is this,—that the clergyman’s vow really 
means nothing in any case in which the Bishop’s Court does 
not itself decide out of hand the points raised in it, but 
prefers to appeal either to the Court of Arches or to the Privy 
Council for their judgment. 

We exceedingly rejoice to find that so far from there being 
any truth in the assertion that Lord Penzance was working 
the Public Worship Act unfairly against the Ritualists, he has 
carefully reserved all the doubtful points at issue concerning 
the validity of the Purchas Judgment till the Ridsdale 
appeal is heard. If, as we venture to hope, that appeal 
demonstrates the willingness, not to say the wish, of the 
Court of Appeal to interpret the Rubrics and the ecclesiastical 
law of the Church with as strict impartiality and as much 
desire for comprehension, where Ritualists are concerned, as it 
has always done the law of doctrine where heterodox doctrines 
are concerned, the Ritualists will have at least no shadow of 
excuse for saying that they are being oppressed by a conspiracy 
of Parliament and the Judicial Bench. But they will have just 
as much and just as little excuse as they have ever had for 
saying that they will not obey a Civil Court in matters 
spiritual. In point of fact, all the inhibitions or other acts 
of their Bishops and Archbishops, when done on the 
strength of legal authority at all, have been done to 
give effect to the decisions of just such Oourts as those 
which the Ritualists now find to be so intolerable, 
When the Archbishop of Canterbury went down to insti- 
tute Mr. Gorham after the Bishop of Exeter had refused 
to do so, he instituted him on the strength of the decision of 
the Privy Council that Mr. Gorham’s opinions on baptism were 
not inconsistent with the doctrine of the Church of England, 
That was a spiritual act, then, done on the authority of 
Civil Court, and as far as we can see, the whole spiritual chars 
acter of the Church of England was affected by that act. It 
appears to us a pure quibble to distinguish between the 
authority of a Bishop or Archbishop who is obeying the 
judgment of a Civil Court, and the authority of that Court 
itself. What the Archbishop of Canterbury did would never 
have been done, if the Privy Council had not decided as it did. 
And to all intents and purposes the Bishop of Exeter was a8 
much committed by the act of his Archbishop as if the Privy 
Council had ordered the institution of Mr. Gorham by the 
Bishop of Exeter, and the Bishop of Exeter had complied. 
The Ohurch of England has been identified for centuries with 
the authority of civil tribunals, and without that authority it 
would not be what it is. The Ritualists should have fair- 
play. But if when they have had fair-play they will not obey 
the orders of the English Courts, they must either leave the 
Church, or take the consequences of their folly. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON THE THRONE & THE CABINET. 


ee review of Mr. Theodore Martin’s “ Life of the Prince 
Consort” in the new number of the Church Quarterly 





Review is well understood to come from Mr. Gladstone, and 
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of course, an ex-Prime Minister’s criticism of Baron Stockmar’s | cannot, therefore, as a rule legitimately consult in private 
views concerning the relations between the Crown and the Cabi- | on political matters with the party in Opposition to 
net possesses a very great interest for the nation, more espe- | the Government of the day; but she will have copious 
cially for the few curious in the inner working of the machinery | public mpans, in common with the rest of the nation, 
of Constitutional Government. We see with pleasure that Mr. for knowing their general views through Parliament and the 
Gladstone more than supports the view taken in this journal | Press.” Now on what ground does this—no doubt very 
on the 14th October last, in relation to Baron Stockmar’s | wholesome—limitation, that the Sovereign must not privately 
Memorandum concerning the political power of the Crown in | send for the leaders of Opposition to clear up any doubt she 
England. We then pointed out the blunder Baron Stockmar had | or he may have on the policy of a very important step, really 
made, first, in supposing that it would be in any way possible ‘rest? Mr. Gladstone does not discuss it, but it seems to us to 
for the Sovereign’s political views on any great question of the | touch more closely the theory of the Sovereign’s relations to 
day to become matter of public notoriety and discussion, with- | the Constitution, than any point which comes up in his essay. 
out giving such a shock to the British throne as it would We take the true reason to be this,—that it is of the first 
be difficult for the throne to bear; and next in the | importance that the Sovereign should not in any way prepos- 
odd notion that the Sovereign could turn the balance of | sess himself against the opinion of the political majority of the 
the Constitution by deliberately lending additional weight to | nation, as represented in the Constitution ; and that since the 
any element in it, such as the House of Lords for, instance,— | leaders of Opposition are clearly the public representatives 
which was Baron Stockmar’s illustration,—because that element | of the minority of the nation, it cannot be wise for the 
was losing in relative influence, or by detracting from the Sovereign to put himself under their personal influence. 
weight of any element in the Constitution which had insensibly | They are of course committed by their public statements 
grown in importance,—a notion involving a greatandadangerous and their party relations to the views of the minority; and 
mistake, which if acted upon, could not but have embarked the | to seek their advice, therefore, is not to seek impartial advice 
Sovereign in political intrigues of a kind much more likely to| from men who may be charitably assumed at least to 
injure the throne than to effect the purpose intended. Mr. | weigh the best reasons on all sides, but advice from men 
Gladstone strongly supports the first of these criticisms, | beset by recognised and very weighty temptations to find their 
and by implication at least assents to the second, though he | way to a particular conclusion. Hence, so long as the leaders 
says very justly that the House of Lords have oftener | of Opposition are leaders of a minority,—and of course only 
come into direct collision with the Commons, and so asserted | so long—it is not well for a Sovereign who, whatever 
their own independent weight in the Constitution, since the | his own private hesitations and doubts, is at least bound 
Reform Act of 1832 than they did before,—in other words, | not to encourage his reluctance to act with the majority of his 
that as a matter of history Baron Stockmar was wrong in | people,—the majority, that is, as the Constitution tests that 
supposing that the Peers needed any intervention of the Throne | majority,—by exposing himself to any confessedly biassing 
on their behalf. And Mr. Gladstone goes further, and points counsel on the other side. That he should read the 
out that for the Sovereign to preside, as Baron Stockmar | objections urged by the leaders of Opposition in public 
had maintained that he ought to do, at the councils of to the policy his Ministers have induced him to adopt, is 
Ministers, would really expose him to all the evils of | perfectly right, for then he reads them in their context with 
a partisan position and repute, as well as to all the respon-| the answers given by his own advisers, and indeed, if he 
sibilities of political duties of the most urgent and exacting | thinks any point inadequately dealt with by them, they are 
kind, in addition to the present far from light duties of a | able to supplement their answers by fresh explanations. But if 
Constitutional Sovereign. It is, indeed, obvious enough, | he puts himself under the spell,—in certain cases it will even 
as Mr. Gladstone says, that for a Sovereign to be always | amount to a spell,—of a private influence confessedly hostile 
present at the more important meetings of the Cabinet, | to the policy of his own advisers, and one, moreover, of 
would either involve him in all the loss of dignity which | which they have no public notice, so that they may be working 
discussion, sometimes hot, on matters of great moment must | against prepossessions of which they do not even know the 
bring with it, or else invest him with the authority of an | origin, it is obvious that there will be great danger lest he should 
umpire whose vote decides the issue after the argument has | accept their advice so unwillingly as almost to paralyse the policy 
been heard,—which would mean the transformation of our | they urge upon him, and should so counteract the tendency of 
Constitutional monarch into a monarch with supreme power, | the advice he does get, without any chance of superseding it by 
limited only by the necessity of first listening to the advice | advice on which he could act with more cordiality. 
and opinions of his Ministers. Of course, it is obvious that in| Of course it may happen, and sometimes does happen, that an 
this suggestion, as also in the publicity which Baron Stockmar | adviser behind the Throne, who has all the reputation of im- 
would have given to the deliberate judgment of the Sovereign, | partiality, and at any rate, no recognised motive for siding with 
he was dangerously mistaken, and indeed was making a sort of | the party in Opposition, is really as violently prejudiced against 
error which he very seldom committed—that of talking with- | the policy of the Ministry as if he were a partisan in the oppo- 
out reality, without understanding the real significance of his | site camp. And undoubtedly, were this so, a sensible Sove- 
own views on the working of the English Constitution. reign would feel the wisdom of taking as little counsel as 
Mr. Gladstone naturally makes short work of this unpractical | might be with such a man, even though he happened to be as 
suggestion, but the most interesting point touched in his criticism | close to the Throne as the Prince Consort was to the 
of Baron Stockmar’s Memorandum is the question how far the Queen. There can be no limit to the constitutional d 
Sovereign may take (privately) advice from those who are not |of the Sovereign not to harden himself wnnecessari 
his responsible advisers, in order to help him in forming his | against the policy which his constitutional position will 
own opinion on the most important of the subjects which he may | require him in all probability to carry out. There ean 
have to discuss with his Ministers. It is perfectly obvious, as|be no hearty co-operation between a ruler and advisers 
Mr. Gladstone says, that it is neither possible nor desirable to | whose advice tastes to him like nasty physic; and the 
exclude the members of the Sovereign’s own family—whether | mere fact that any personal influence which he recognises 
one of them act as “ private secretary” or not—from the | as powerful over him alienates his Ministers from him, should 
number of such extra-constitutional advisers. As Baron | of course make him keep it as much at a distance as the ties of 
Stockmar himself truly said, Nature is antecedent to political | domestic life will allow. But, if this be so, there seems to be a 
Constitutions ;—and how the Sovereign could live in the | correlative duty for a constitutional monarch which is almost as 
intimacy of domestic life with those with whom he finds it | binding, and which is oftener likely to be difficult. When such 
advisable not to exchange a word on the most urgent of his | a one honestly discerns the signs of a coming change in the 
own anxieties, it would puzzle the most rigid of “ thin-lipped opinions of the nation, honestly anticipates that the time 
constitutional” formalists to explain. Mr. Gladstone, too, observes | may be near when he will have to take advice of an exactly 
justly enough, that “it does not even seem easy to limit the | opposite drift to that under which he is then acting,—in 
Sovereign’s right of taking friendly counsel, by any absolute ‘such a case, he should take just the same pains not 
rule, to the case of a husband” [or wife]. “If it is the|to harden himself against the new current of opinion 
Queen’s duty to form a judgment upon important proposals | which he believes to be daily gaining in force, and should 
submitted to her by her Ministers, she has an indisputable remember that there may be—very rare—occasions on 
right to the use of all instruments which will enable her to which it will be his duty to dismiss a Minister, even 
discharge that duty with effect, subject always, and subject | while retaining the confidence of the existing Parliament, 
only, to the one vital condition that they do not disturb|if he feels quite confident that a dissolution of Parlia- 
the relations, on which the whole machinery of the Constitu- | ment would result in a great acclamation of popular opinion 
tion hinges, between those Ministers and the Queen. She for the leaders of the Opposition. Though that is a much 
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rarer constitutional duty than the other, and though it requires 
infinitely more delicacy to discharge it without blundering, as 
William IV., for instance, blundered,—owing to strong personal 
prejudice,—in 1834, it is one which, when it does occur, is much 
more likely to be shirked, for it involves the necessity of keeping 
awake to the current of opinion adverse to that on which the 
Sovereign is acting, and of appearing at least to desert the 
counsellors who have long stood by him faithfully, and who 
perhaps have wielded a certain spell over his mind. Still it is 
a duty which now and then will be obligatory for a Constitu- 
tional Sovereign, and when it is, it will be one of the hardest 
and most delicate which such a Sovereign can be called upon 
to perform, 





THE FAMINE IN SOUTH INDIA. 

HE Famine in Southern India is even more serious than 

we believed, so serious that grave blame may attach 

to the authorities of the Southern Presidencies for their con- 
cealment of the facts. They must have known what was. 
coming for at least six months, and should not have allowed 
the danger to be sprung like a mine upon the Imperial 
Government, or have given way to the preposterous order 
directing them to swell by their personal attendance the 
splendour of the Delhi ceremonial. According to the latest 
accounts, which include a despatch from Lord Carnarvon, 
long telegrams to the Times, and a couple of letters to the 
Standard from a traveller in two of the stricken districts, a 
million and a quarter of persons,—we believe, indeed, we may 
say a million and a half,—have been driven from their homes 
by direct famine, and are herding round the relief centres for 
the sake of wages, estimated on the average at 4d. a day, just 
enough, when women and children are taken into the account, 
to keep them supplied with food. This number is daily in- 
creasing, until Lord Carnarvon calculates that in British terri- 
tory alone twenty-three millions of persons—the population of 
England and Wales—living on a territory the size of France, are 
afflicted by the famine, and that in April jive millions of these 
people will be dependent upon the State alms or State wages paid 
for almost nominal labour. We say nominal, because unless they 
are set to digging vast reservoir-tanks, a work which natives 
thoroughly understand, there are not sufficient engineers to 
direct, far less to supervise the labour of so vast a multitude 
towards any permanent result. The maintenance of such a 
nation of paupers is a frightful task; it must be continued for 
five months at least, by official confession, and for seven if the 
animals perish; and it will be aggravated by a vast outflow 
from some of the Native States. Indeed, though we are most 
anxious to avoid the slightest use of rhetoric, believing, from 
our experience in the last famine, that it tends to harden 
rather than to move the hearts of Englishmen, we should do 
wrong in concealing the possibility that the official case is 
understated. The Standard’s accidental correspondent seems 
to have no wish to create a panic, and if his facts are correct, 
the calamity may exceed anything this generation has imagined. 
The “drought” is of a severity almost passing belief. He 
represents the very fruit-trees as burnt up, and the herbage on 
the banks of the rivers as withered away, and we need not 
tell Anglo-Indians what that means. There is a possibility that 
ten millions of people, and a moral certainty that five millions 
of people will be thrown upon the revenue for the means of 
support, and the Government of India in an official despatch 
already estimates its expenditure—not its losses—at £6,500,000. 
We need not wonder that under these circumstances men 
of great influence and capacity, including, if a hint in the 
Times is correct, perhaps the ablest officer now in India, Sir 
John Strachey, the Finance Minister, should shrink from the 
task which menaces them, and argue boldly that it is one 
which no Government can undertake, and that the people 
must be regarded as stricken with a calamity like earthquake 
or the plague, and left to fight it out for themselves. If they 
die, they die. They die always at the rate of two millions a 


year, and we can no more arrest the sudden destruction than |. 


we can the destruction always going on. It would be very easy 


fighting a law of nature. Our rule, with its stern, persevering 
pressure, arrests or terminates the causes which formerly 
thinned out the population of India. Wars have ceased there, 
Infanticide has ended as a regular cause of death. Wilder. 
nesses have been filled with people. Epidemics apparently ag 
beyond our control as the tides have, to all human perception, 
died away before our advance, till in vast cloace gentium like 
Calcutta and Madras, with cholera and typhoid ever present, a 
grand destructive epidemic, sweeping down the population 
like a storm-wave, has never yet occurred. Industry has been 
set free, thereby increasing all men’s health; and the people, 
relieved of terror, of outrage, and of plague, have multiplied 
like rabbits, till they press sharply, not on the means of sub- 
sistence, but on the means of subsistence whenever the local 
harvests are lost for two consecutive years. As that condition 
of affairs implies an under-fed multitude liable to degeneracy, 
Nature interferes, and thins them down till the survival of the 
strongest once more renews the vitality of the race. To in. 
terfere is injurious and even if not hopeless, is both unfair 
and unwise. Itis unfair because, as we draw our means from 
the people, we are compelled, if we relieve famine, to fine 
the provident for the benefit of the improvident, and to rob the 
peasant who leads a life of toil and thrift, involving endless 
self-sacrifice, in order to protect classes who are as thriftless as 
animals, and scarcely of more value to mankind. It is unwise, 








because if we go on relieving the burden will become too great, 
the mighty task of governing India must be given up, and the 
permanent welfare of two hundred millions of mankind will 
be sacrificed, in order that the unthrifty among them may not 
die a little sooner than they otherwise would. The argument 
of expediency, that a Poor-law prevents Revolution, though 
true in England, is false in Asia, for there the multitude accepts 
famine as the will of God, and neither rages at the State for 
not feeding it, nor is grateful to the State for keeping it alive. 
Starvation, even when traceable, as it may have been in the in- 
stance of Bundelcund, to the indirect action of the State, has never 
produced insurrection, and the people of Bengal no more hate 
the English because Vansittart’s famine occurred in their day, 
than they will love the English because they arrested certain 
hundreds of thousands of deaths lately in Behar. What they 
will do is to resent most bitterly and permanently the new 
taxation which our Poor Law will ultimately compel us to 
inflict. 

We believe we have stated the case most fairly, and we 
certainly are most painfully open to its force. On points even 
we see no complete answer to the harder party. For example, 
we would, harsh as the opinion may seem, accept no respon- 
sibility for the Native States. Wedo not tax them and do 
not govern them, and it is not just to insist on our subjects 
feeding their subjects against their will. No Native Parlia- 
ment would vote them a shilling, nor ought we. And though 
we say it most reluctantly, we do not feel so confident as we 
did two years since about house-to-house relief. That was a 
policy of benevolence rather than of duty. We greatly fear it 
may be wise to keep up as a principle the Indian labour-test, 
to give no money save where the distress is so extreme that 
the bonds of Oriental society loosen, and the peasant and his 
family break up their home, to encounter the misery of life at 
the relief centres. But of the general duty of affording the 
means of subsistence to all who will endure that test we still 
entertain no doubt whatever. If it is our rule which over- 
peoples India—and we must deny it, while population is still 
so unequally distributed—we are directly responsible for that 
sad consequence. If we are not so responsible, then the claim 
on us is precisely the same as the claim for public works, for 
education, for all expenditure intended only to civilise and 
improve, only much stronger in degree. It is folly to say we 
ought to spend millions on education, on rapid communications, 
or on sanitary arrangements, and refuse the millions required 
to keep the people alive. If we have an obligation in 
the one case, we have a deeper one in the other. Why 
spend, as we do spend, millions to prevent suffering, when we 
allow the one suffering which human beings dread so keenly, 
that they accept lives of monotonous toil to avert it, to consume 
them in millions? Starvation is not death, it is death by 





to denounce this view, but it is one seriously held by grave 
and experienced men, who are by no means inhuman; it is 
supported by considerations of finance of a most serious and 
indeed terrifying kind, and we shall do our readers more 
service by stating the “ hard ” view as honestly and clearly as 
we can, and then the answers which, in our judgment at least, 
overbalance it altogether. 

Those who argue for the abstinence of the State from in- 
terference with famines declare, in the first place, that we are 


torture; and if the State is not bound to prevent death by 
torture, what beneficent obligation has it at all? We know 
and recognise most fully that the State is only the aggregation 
of taxpayers, but surely the whole principle of modern govern- 
ment is that the aggregation of taxpayers can do, and ought 
to do, what the individual taxpayer cannot do. To say that 
the native would not do it if free, besides not being true, for 
he would do it for his own commune, is merely to say that we 
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are to govern as natives would govern, and have no moral 


claim to be in India at all. They would govern on théir own 
principles a great deal better than we can, and if we accept their 
principles, we are, at the very best, insolent intruders. More- 
over, the State in Southern India is, in the most direct 
sense of the word, the universal landlord. For centuries on 
end it compels its tenants to give it a third of their produce. 
Is it fair to do that, and then when a calamity like a continued 
drought oceurs coolly decline to acknowledge any reciprocal 
obligation ? We think that line of action very nearly infamous 
in a Scotch landlord, why is it so right in the greatest English 
landlord in the world? To say that in relieving the people 
we demoralise them is untrue, as least as long as the present 
test is kept up, and the native compelled to bring his wife and 
children to herd in vast camps, practically without shelter, 
along the lines of railway and canal earthworks. Nor is it 
more true to say that we have not the means of relief. We 
have the means. We can raise ten millions without seriously 
embarrassing the estate. No doubt, if the difficulty recurs 
frequently, we could not go on indefinitely adding to the Debt, 
but what stops us from doing what we ought to have done 
twenty years ago, and setting aside, say, two millions a year, 
for the steady reduction, in ordinary years, of the burden 
which, in extraordinary years, years of war, famine, or plague, 
it is our duty to increase? It is, we admit, of no use order- 
ing the Indian Government not to spend the last penny it has, 
for it will spend it; but order it by Act of Parliament to 
remit two millions a year to the Commissioners for the reduc- 
tion of the National Debt, and instruct them to pay off Indian 
Debt with it, and who doubts that the order would be obeyed ¢ 
It would be obeyed even if we had to make experiments con- 
sidered monstrous in India and indispensable everywhere else, 
—to increase the spirit duties till it cost a day’s work to get 
drunk, or to sell by auction in each “ pergunnah ” the right of 
establishing a tobacco-shop. If “impossibility” is proved, of 
course cadit questio, and the people must die of hunger; but until 
it is proved, we must maintain that the State is as much bound 
to prevent great famines as to prevent private war, or highway 
robbery, or the next generation from growing up in ignorance. 
We are “ hard” enough surely when we say we would not 
destroy or imperil the Empire to prevent a famine, but we are 
far enough from that point yet, and till we reach it, our duty 
is clear enough for Parliament to enforce. 





THE RADICALS AND THE COLONIES. 


HE Liberal Members for Maidstone have been delivering 
their annual addresses to their constituents, and very ex- 
cellent and useful addresses they are. We confess, however, 
to sharing to some extent the disappointment expressed by 
one of their constituents at the omission from both speeches 
of all reference to the Eastern Question. We can thoroughly 
sympathise with the unwillingness of Sir John Lubbock and 
Sir Sydney Waterlow to speak upon a subject about which it is 
80 difficult to say anything that has not been said a hundred 
times before. But what is true of the country generally is not 
necessarily true of any particular constituency. There may 
have been some present at the Maidstone Corn Exchange on 
Wednesday who would have profited by hearing the Liberal 
view of the duties of England towards the Christian subjects of 
the Porte once more stated, and we hold that these less-informed 
brethren should have been considered, even at the cost of 
wearying those who knew all about it. Perhaps, too, this 
latter class may not be as numerous in Maidstone as their 
representatives suppose, and though Sir John Lubbock said 
that they were all acquainted with his views upon the subject, 
the acquaintance dates from some weeks back, and a good 
deal, to borrow a phrase that has become historical, has 
happened since then. The popular feeling which has been 
aroused needs to be trained and guided from month to month, 
if it is to achieve any definite results, and English habits afford 
few better opportunities for helping on this process than the 
Occasional intercourse of a Member of Parliament with his 
Constituents. 

Turning from what the Members for Maidstone did not say 
to what they said, it is interesting to note in Sir John 
Lubbock’s address a further instance of the change which has 
come over the views of the English Radicals with regard to 
the relation between the Colonies and the Mother-country. 
There was a time when the Colonies were spoken of as so many 
excrescences, to be got rid of as speedily as might be convenient. 


They cost money, they paid no tribute, they might conceivably | g 


embroil us with other nations—especially with the United 





| States—they would certainly need protection in case of war. 


On all these grounds it was customary to look forward to the 
day when the Colonies should be strong enough to stand alone 
as to a day that would relieve England of a great and useless 
burden. Probably Mr. Lowe believes all this still. It used to 
be one of the points on which the most reactionary member of 
the last Liberal Cabinet found himself in unison with the most 
advanced members of the Liberal party. Now this accidental 
concord is at an end. It is no longer a note of a Radical to 
wish to see the Colonies cast adrift. Here is Sir John Lubbock 
reckoning up all that England has done for the Colonies,—the 
£4,000,000 a year that she spent on them from 1859 to 1869, 
the £1,817,471 that she spent on them in 1873, the 
£1,500,000 that she had still to spend on them in 1875, the 
many other expenses in the benefits of which the Colonies 
share while they contribute nothing to defraying them, the 
wars which England has been forced to wage on their behalf. 
But instead of making this enumeration the text for a sermon 
on the vanity of a Colonial Empire, and the propriety of 
England showing herself superior to this vanity, he finds 
cause for nothing’ but rejoicing in the determination of the 
Colonies to maintain their connection with the Mother-country. 
Even the circumstance that the Colonies are not yet disposed 
to show their faith by their works does not discourage him, 
He mentions the refusal of the four great Australasian 
Colonies to contribute even so much as £4,000 a year each 
to the annual deficit in the budget of the Fiji Islands with 
regret, indeed, but without anger, and with no desire to 
punish them for their parsimony. All this argues a complete 
revolution in the mental attitude of the advanced Liberals 
towards our Colonial possessions. It coincides with that 
revival of Imperial feeling which has unmistakably shown 
itself as regards foreign affairs. The day when a policy of 
isolation was in fashion with the Radicals seems to be passing 
away, and in proportion as Englishmen think more of the 
Imperial position of their country they will be likely to think 
more of those vast dependencies which, in contributing so 
much to the territorial extent of the British Empire, do so 
much to impress the imagination with a sense of its political 
greatness. 

It may be objected that mental changes cannot alter facts, 
and that the relations of the Colonies to the Mother-country will 
ultimately be determined by accidents which can neither be 
foreseen nor controlled. Up to a certain point, this is true, 
It is impossible at present to say with any confidence what 
form the connection between England and her children beyond 
sea will eventually take. We cannot even pronounce what 
form it is to be desired that it should take. The wish of the 
Colonies to remain associated with us may have to be tested by 
a war between England and some other great maritime Power, 
with all the unaccustomed dangers and duties which would be 
imposed on them in such a contingency. If the wish sur- 
vived that test, as we believe that it would, the recollection of 
common sacrifices endured for the common cause might make 
it possible to draw the tie between the colonists and ourselves 
somewhat closer, and to devise some form of alliance or even 
federal representation for certain Imperial purposes. At 
present, no doubt, this is a mere dream, and in the absence 
of any data from which to form even a guess as to the course 
which events will take, there is nothing to be gained by 
dwelling on it. But events themselves are shaped to some 
extent by the temper in which they are awaited, and it is 
on this ground that we attach importance to the views of 
English politicians with regard to the Colonies. When- 
ever the question becomes one of practical moment, it will 
make a great deal of difference whether it is taken in hand 
by men who wish to retain the Colonies, or by men who wish to 
let them go. The difficulties which will present themselves 
will in all probability be either solved or abandoned as in- 
soluble, according as those who have to deal with them have 
been accustomed to rank them under one or the other head. 
A politician who regards colonies simply as a burden from 
which it is impossible for England at present to release herself 
with credit will be at much less pains to find a modus vivendi 
between them and the mother-country, than a politician who 
regards colonies as positive sources of strength,—of strength in 
feeling, at all events, if not of strength in fact. The change of 
which Sir John Lubbock is an example may also have the 
effect of strengthening the desire of the colonists to retain their 
connection with England unimpaired. All young communities 
are sensitive, and the continual reiteration of the permission to 
o as soon as they liked, which once formed the staple of 
Radical addresses to the Colonies, was excellently calculated 
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to irritate them into a separation. Speeches like Sir John 
Lubbock’s will have just the opposite effect. There is no 
colonial party of any importance that desires independence, 
still less any that desires annexation to any other Power; 
and in the renewed desire of Englishmen to keep the Em- 
pire together, we see the best possible safeguard against the 
growth in the Colonies of any disposition to break it up. 

It may be asked what good do we suppose will follow from 
the retention of the Colonies? How will they avail to make 
England stronger? How, indeed, can it be insured that under 
certain circumstances they will not make England weaker ? 
We will answer by a comparison. Let us suppose that Eng- 
lishmen suddenly heard that Germany had secured half-a- 
dozen unoccupied territories in various parts of the world, 
that the German emigration which has hitherto gone to the 
United States was to be diverted to these new settlements, and 
then in a few years’ time the German Empire would have a 
belt of outlying dependencies running half-way round the 
globe. What would be the judgment passed in this country 
on this new development of German enterprise? Should we 
feel that Germany was saddling herself with a useless burden, 
and that in proportion as the area and population of her 
Colonial Empire were increased her power at home would de- 
cline? Or should we not rather feel, as by instinct, that Ger- 
many had become more instead of less formidable, and that 
this accession of German land and German men was also an 
accession of German strength? If, as we believe, the latter 
would be the view taken, almost without exception, by Eng- 
lishmen, why should there be two opinions as to the 
value of the Colonies to England? Because, it may be 
said, the Germans have so passionate a belief in the future 
reserved for their race, that they can be trusted to make any 
sacrifices that may be demanded of them to keep the Empire 
together. This answer really concedes all that we want. 
Colonies have no value—indeed, they have rather a negative 
value—if there is not the Imperial feeling to make use of them. 
They are only so much raw material for the Imperial feeling to 
actupon. Allowit toact upon them, and her Colonies may yet 
be to England all, and more than all, that we feel they might 
be to Germany. Check this feeling, discourage it, speak 
doubtingly of its existence, and depreciate its utility, and they 
may yet be to England all that the most desponding prophets 
have predicted. 





THE SOCIALISTS AT THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 

A’ the first elections to the German Reichstag in 1871, 

there were 123,975 votes in all recorded for Socialist 
candidatures throughout the Empire. At the second general 
elections in 1874, this total had gone up to 351,272, and great 
was the perturbation in official quarters at the discovery. At 
the elections which are just concluded, except so far as the 
second ballots are concerned, it is calculated that the Socialists 
have doubled, or trebled even, the imposing figures of the pre- 
vious election ; and not only the Government, but the National- 
Liberal and other moderate parties are visited with an 
apparent access of fright, which reminds the foreign ob- 
server very much of one of those cold fits of la terreur 
blanche which have so frequently seized the middle and upper 
classes in France. In reality, there is some foundation for 
the apprehensions of the Authorities, considering the relations 
in which German Governments usually stand to the governed. 
Accustomed to be always interfering in the ordinary life of the 
people to a degree undreamed of in this country, the German 
Governments find themselves confronted by an organisation 
which also claims to interfere with every detail of social 
life, but in a direction absolutely hostile to all the present 
bent of public administration. A Jaissez-faire Government 
might philosophically shake the head in mild deprecation of 
the pretensions of the Socialists, but agree that time and 
common-sense would set most things tolerably right after 
all; but no words can express the discomfort, the worry- 
ing irritation of a Government which, habituated to 
settle everybody’s business for him, sees the gradual increase 
of an antagonistic party equally bent on arranging every- 
body’s business in the contrary sense. Prince Bismarck really 
deserves a certain amount of sympathy. It was not quite 
clear that he was going to succeed in his plans for bringing 
the spiritual condition of his fold to the required uniform 
docility, and now his claims to preserve the temporal order 
of things in his own groove are rudely challenged by some 
three-quarters of a million of grown-up German men, who are 
neither Poles, Danes, Alsatians, Particularists, nor Ultramon- 





tanes. If the German elections were conducted on the English 
principlé, which gives the seat to the candidate who polls the 
relative majority, some thirty-five Socialists would have been 
returned. As it is, twenty-four Socialist candidates, who 
were at the top of the poll, but whose supporters did not 
outnumber the supporters of all the other candidates together, 
will have to submit to a second ballot and to the chances of 
a coalition of unsuccessful parties against them. We should 
not forget that there were no less than 123 or 127 Socialist 
candidatures throughout the empire, and that, as a rule, the 
defeated Socialists were supported by considerable or powerful 
minorities. 

The German Deputy, Herr Bamberger, stated the other day 
that it was a remarkable fact that nowhere did Socialistic ideas 
receive such a welcome as in Germany, and he proceeded to 
explain or account for this phenomenon by reference to the 
speculation-loving character of the German people. “ The 
speculative tendency of the nation,” he remarked, “allows it 
to be easily led away by the contemplation of Utopian ideals, 
Not only is the entire artisan-body enrolled in the ranks 
of Socialism, but the bourgeoisie itself has contributed 
numerous recruits to the same party. There is a disposition 
to say that perhaps things might really go better by means of 
some social reconstruction, and why, then, not make trial of 
the new panaceas? Socialism has penetrated into the superior 
classes ; it is seated in the Academies; it is insinuated from Uni- 
versity Chairs; and it is eminent men of science who have origins 
ated the watchwords which are now emulously reiterated by the 
various workmen’s associations. Itis they who have denounced 
Mammonism, and thundered against the abuses of capital.” 
Perhaps it is not an unfair commentary on Herr Bamberger’s 
lament over the Socialist backslidings of so many people who, 
as he evidently thinks, ought to be above such things, that the 
very concurrence of these refined and educated persons tends 
to prove that German Socialism has its justifications as well as 
its faults. A cursory examination of the programme of the 
“ Socialistische Arbeiterpartei Deutschlands ” does not lead us 
altogether to reject this supposition, that in spite of an evil 
name, German Socialism may be working for some ends con- 
ducive to the genoral good. 

In this programme, drawn up at the Socialist Congress at 
Gotha in May, 1875, the right of direct and universal suffrage 
is declared to be indispensable, and is only limited by the con- 
dition that all citizens must have attained the age of twenty 
years in order to enjoy this franchise. The standing army is to 
make place for a citizen militia, and the right of war and 
peace is to be in the hands of the people at large. All laws 
which regulate—that is to say, trammel—the freedom of 
opinion, of inquiry, and of association are to be abolished, 
justice is to be gratuitous, and education compulsory and gra- 
tuitous. Religion is declared to be a matter of private con- 
science alone. So far we find little or nothing of a startling 
kind, though it may be readily conceded that freedom of 
association and th. disestablishment of religion are demands 
which go to the root of much of the present Governmental 
system in Prussia and elsewhere. The specially Socialist 
feature of the programme remains to be considered. It consists 
in the following declaration :—* The party of Socialist work- 
men of Germany demands, in order to prepare the solution of the 
social problem, the creation of Socialist productive associations, 
aided by the State, and managed on democratic principles by 
the working-classes. Associations for production in the sphere 
of industry and agriculture should be established, on a scale 
sufficiently vast to allow of the Socialist organisation of labour 
in general being developed from it.” In other words, the 
German Socialists have adopted the well-known method of 
Louis Blane for “ the organisation of labour,” and would pro- 
ceed to the removal of individual enterprise by means of an 
immense network of Socialist Companies, if we may borrow 
the word from the forbidden phraseology of “ capitalism,” 
“subsidised” by the State in every department of industry, 
and thus gradually driving private undertakings out of 
the field. As they succumbed, the private undertakings 
would be received, in a regenerated condition of course, 
into the system of Socialist associations, and when the 
process of extinguishing private enterprise kad been com- 
pleted, the reign of universal equality and happiness 
would have descended upon the earth. At bottom, there 
is no essential difference between the Socialist Associa- 
tions of the German party and the Phalansteres of 
Fourier and his fellows. Lassalle was the apostle of German 
Socialism, and Karl Marx may be said to have been its 
dogmatist. The whole school is so new, that in 1863 
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Lassalle had to complain that while the French and English 
workmen were continually meditating a reform of their con- 
dition, it was necessary, first of all, to prove to the German 
workman that he was in reality miserable and oppressed. 
Indeed, Karl Marx admits that Germany is but the pupil of 
France in schemes of social regeneration, and while maintain- 
ing that “the emancipation of Germany will be that of 
humanity at large,” goes on to add that even “ when every- 
thing will be ripe in Germany, the insurrection will only break 
out at the waking signal of the Gallic cock.” Evidently Ger- 
man Socialism is a sad jumble of the true and the false, the 
practicable and the impracticable, but it is a serious warning 
to any Government to have conducted matters in a way which 
makes three-quarters of a million of its male citizens partisans 
of a Socialist revolution. 





THE OLD-FASHIONED CHILDREN’S PICTURES. 
HAT little friend of Lord Granville’s who, on finding that the 
illustrations in his present to her were poorly executed, drop- 

ped her book, with a curtsey, into the waste-paper basket, had, he 
thinks, obviously been esthetically educated by the highly-finishéd 
drawings and engraviugs produced for the children of the present 
day. But none the less, we doubt very much whether the children 
of the present day, with all their finely-executed picture-books, are 
really as well off in this respect as our great and great-great-grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, with their ‘“‘ Marshall’s Universal 
Battledore” and ‘ Universal Shuttlecock,” price 2d.; ‘‘ Jacky 
Dandy’s Delight,” price 1d. ; ‘‘ The Good Child’s Delight,” price 
4d. ; and all the other ‘fine gilt-books,” which, as it is stated in 
the history of “Billy Freeman and Tommy Truelove,” were 
bought by that excellent, though somewhat shapeless gentleman, 
Squire Martin, ‘‘ from Mr. Marshall, No, 17 Queen Street, Cheap- 
side, and No. 4 Aldermary Churchyard, Bow Lane” [was he, 
we wonder, the prehistoric form of Simpkin and Marshall? ] to 
give to ‘‘such little good Girls and Boys” as he (Squire 
Martin) should find worthy of them. It cannot be denied, 
indeed, that the art, as well as the literature, of those old 
days (say, from the end of the seventeenth to the end of the 
eighteenth centuries) abounded in fictitious assumptions. When 
Billy Freeman gets attacked by the turkey-cocks in Farmer Kil- 
bacon’s yard, and when Squire Martin rescues him from their cla- 
mour, and asks him what is the matter, and Billy replies in much agi- 
tation, ‘ Si-si-si-sir, I, I, wa-was going to p-p-play in the farmer's 
yard, and the turkies hissed me out; and that is not all, the great 
dog barked at me, and pulled me into the hog-trough,”—the 
benevolent Squire Martin rejoins with this audacious fiction, 
‘¢* Pho-pho, Iam sure both the dog and the turkies are good- 
natured to all boys and girls who learn their Book, and are 
dutiful to their parents. But now I talk of books, let me hear how 
you can read ;’ so sitting down on a bench, he took Billy between 
his knees, and pulling out one of ‘ Marshall’s Universal Battledores,’ 
asked him the letters,”—whereon, of course, it appears that Billy 
knew none of them, and so verified the violent hypothesis of the 
jesuitical Squire as to the relation between the tyranny of 
turkeys and the penalties of ignorance. And that bold fiction 
of the late Mr. Marshall’s benevolent customer is, in fact, a very 
good illustration of the pious frauds, not only of the teachers, 
but of the artists of the day. When Billy Freeman and Tommy 
Truelove knock up a friendship at school, and we are told 
that they had “become the delight of all the ladies and gen- 
tlemen in the country,” the artist who delineates them is 
most anxious to possess all who see his work with the 
fiction that the whole creation recognises their merits. He 
presents them to us with their ruffled hands clasped in each 
other, their extensive bag-waistcoats extending over very well- 
nourished bellies nearly to their knees, their legs, clad in 
small-clothes, standing very wide apart, so that all animate things 
might get a peep of the world under either triumphal arch, while 
the demure faces under their cocked hats express in the most 
legible characters for all the gentry of the neighbourhood their 
dutiful satisfaction in that marvellous brotherly love for which 
they have become so renowned. The artists of the olden days 
were evidently as anxious as the schoolmasters to imbue youth 
with the fanciful superstition that no harm could happen to the 
good. The preternatural satisfaction, for instance, with which 
the good basket-maker of the story, stripped to the skin, but 
nevertheless with folded arms significant of profound equa- 
nimity, goes off at the king’s command behind his once rich 
oppressor in a like state of nature but with arms in wild agita- 
tion, as showing his very slight confidence in Ais moral resources, 





‘“‘to a savage and remote island,” only in order to teach the latter 
a lesson as to the moral advantages of industry over indolent 
wealth wherever human nature is reduced to its lowest terms, would 
alone tell the reader in the most vivid way how completely the 
artist was ready to enter into the pious fraud of Squire Martin, 
and persuade the children who gazed upon his pictures that all 
the world conspires together to punish indolence and reward 
industry. And it is the same with all the pictures in which the 
didactic ages delighted. We have before us, for instance, a fac- 
simile of one of the great picture-alphabets of the Puritan Fathers, 
printed at Boston, Massachusetts, in 1691, in which ‘ Z,” for 
instance, stands for Zaccheus, of whom it is stated that,— 
“ Zaccheus, he 
Did climb the Tree, 
Our Lord to see,” 
—the picture representing Zaccheus as a sort of turnip with four 
dots of features upon it, into which a very fuzzy gorse-bush has 
unexpectedly blossomed, while the turnip hangs from the gorse- 
bush in so dangerous a position as to threaten falling on the 
heads of the small,crowd with extended arms standing beneath. 
Yet even those four dots representing the features of Zaccheus 
manage to convey, not the humility of the man, but his self- 
satisfaction that the tree had been provided for his benefit, as a 
sort of reserved seat at a function of importance. This picture- 
alphabet may well be said to represent a period much more rudi- 
mentary, in the art of engraving at all events, than was the older 
Stone Age in drawing on reindeer horns. Yet the profound 
satisfaction and delight of morality in itself, and the subserviency of 
all creation to it, is deeply engraved upon it. Thus the letter“ O,” in 
the Puritan's alphabet, is accompanied by this admirable rhyme :— 
“Young Obadias, 
David, Josias, 
All were pious,” 
and is illustrated by three figures with wands in their hands, so 
rudely drawn that it would seem hardly possible they should 
have any expression at all, but yet there is an expression of 
moral triumph over the universe, even in the scratches which shadow 
forth the countenances of Young Obadias and his two companions. 
And the same may be said of the illustration annexed to the letter 
**S,” and which is accompanied by the lines,— 
“ Young Sam'l. dear 
The Lord did fear.” 
“Young Sam’l’s” face is wholly undecipherable, but his right 
arm is raised, certainly not in supplication, but in a most 
Pharisaic attitude of victorious virtue. There can be no doubt in 
any one’s mind who has concerned himself at all with the illus- 
trated children’s books of the age of our ancestors, that the art 
of these books abounded in the moral fictions which are repeated 
in the didactic literature of the same day, and delighted in represent- 
ing the triumphant power of morality over all things, animate and 
inanimate, and was even penetrated with the notion,—very much 
in opposition to the orthodox theology of the day,—that the 
good man was satisfied from himself. 

Yet we suspect that Lord Granville’s little protégée might, if she 
had been given one of the old illustrated works of our great-grand- 
mothers, instead of the best work of the modern kind, have found 
much more delight in it than she could ever find in the most finished 
pictures of the new children’s books. For one thing, in the old 
didactic illustrations, you never could mistake the artist’s purpose, 
—and that, at all events with children, is no small matter. It 
may be very true, that the artist’s purpose was to some extent 
jesuitical—to make bad boys look more miserable than they 
are, and good boys more prosperous; to make prim girls 
appear the idol of all their friends, and lively ones their embar- 
rassment and horror,—which is not according to life; but anyhow, 
the satisfaction of a picture, especially for the young, depends in 
great measure on the easy mastery of its motive. When Billy 
Freeman and Tommy Truelove stand hand-in-hand, with their 
lace ruffles gracefully mingled, and their two pairs of legs bowed 
by the sympathy of friendship, so as to enclose precisely symmetrical 
ares, no child has a moment’s doubt that the moral dignity attained 
by these school-boy paragons of friendship is the real subject of the 
picture. All the Freemans and the Trueloves and all their con- 
nections evidently had such a picture, or something like it, 
continually before their mind's eye, and the artist was but 
reducing to visible form the vision of an enthusiastic country-side. 
So in the Puritans’ Almanack of 1691, where Mr. Rogers, the 
Marian martyr, is seen enveloped in a mass of apparently wavy 
calico, which is really meant for Smithfield flames, and Mrs. 
Rogers (with her nine small children) stands by in triamph, look- 








ing with delight at as much of her husband as is not hidden by 
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the rolls of calico, the motive of the picture,—the complete 
triumph of piety over pain in both Mr. Rogers and his 


worthy spouse,—is as conspicuous as is the scoffing dispo- 


sition of the soldiers who are on guard at the stake. But 


the modern pictures have this defect that they are so very like 
fragments of real life (to which there is frequently no motive), 
that the child cannot catch any drift in the pictures at all, and is 
very apt, therefore, to get a much fainter impression out of them 
than out of the letter-press itself. 

Again, whatever may be said of the execution of the old-fashioned 
illustrations, no one can deny their grotesqueness, nor the efficiency 
of that grotesqueness in impressing on childrens’ minds the 
ideas associated with it. And though it is true that its tendency 
is to associate those ideas rather with the sense of the ludicrous than 
with any feeling of sympathy, yet we are not at all sure that that 
materially injures the effectiveness of the artist’s purpose, so far as 
it was a wholesome purpose at all. For if you feel inclined to 
laugh at the ostentatious and pompous self-sufficiency of the 
virtue so grotesquely delineated, you feel no less inclined to 
laugh at the ostentatious idiocy and weakness of the folly or the 
vice, so that both sides of the controversy being alike inlaid 
with quaint exaggerations, the whole tendency of the result 
remains unaltered, though it is associated with a certain back- 
ground of ludicrous effects. And the pleasure which the 
illustrations give is probably greater than any pleasure which 
undistorted art and accurate realism could carry into the un- 
developed mind of achild. For undistorted art and truth must 
be full of the most complex shades and colours, which in their 
subtlety and completeness go far beyond a child’s apprehension. 
All special emphasis involves a kind of disproportion ; and all 
grotesqueness a certain amount of abstraction from real life, and 
an excessive stress on some quality out of which the sense of 
oddity arises. Why, for instance, is the picture of the ill-behaved 
Miss Gresham, who jumps up on chairs, and goes down on all 
fours in the strawberry-bed to pick herself strawberries, so im- 
pressive in its contrast with the little prigs in mob-caps,—Miss 
Offley and the Miss Townsends, who look like lugubrious charity 
children engaged in singing psalms? Because the almost idiotic 
diablerie of the one child and the intolerable propriety of the 
others sets you off in fits of laughing, before you are aware of 
the details of Miss Gresham’s bad behaviour, which is thus 
described:—At tea she ‘eagerly turned over the toast to 
search for the largest pieces, and helped herself so often 
that Mrs, Offley at last said, ‘My dear Miss Gresham, I 
would have you eat as much as is proper for you, I am 
sure, but I think your mamma would not be pleased with your 
manner of helping yourself, nor with your taking so large a 

quantity. You must excuse me if I say I think you have had 
enough.’ She then asked Miss Townsend and her sister, who had 
eaten much less, if they did not choose another cake or a piece more 
toast ; to which Miss Townsend answered, ‘Indeed, madam, we 
do not choose to eat any more, but if you will give me leave, I 
will put this small cake in my pocket for my brother Edward.’ ‘I 
do not give you leave to take that, miss,’ says Mrs. Offley; ‘I 
beg you will eat it, and I will give you another for Master Town- 
send.’ ‘That may be your present, then, madam,’ says Miss 
Townsend, ‘ but if you please, this shall be saved for him, as I 
saved it from what I took for myself.’” Now if, in the illustra- 
tions of these exemplary children, and the foil who sets them 
off, as a black background sets off a highly-coloured foreground, 
the bad girl had not been made to look like pure greed and 
dishevelled impudence, and the good ones all primness and starch, 
there would have been nothing to illustrate. It is this which 
makes the point of the story, and if these excessive traits had been 
mergedin a multitude of subdued realistic lines, the whole meaning 
for children would be gone, The old-fashioned illustrator used the 
features of rebellious or of dutiful children as the algebraist uses 
symbols apart from concrete numbers,—in order to fix attention 
on the on/y qualities with which it concerned him to deal. Now, 


in whatever direction that practice may have failed, it at least suc- | 


ren, at least, the old grotesque exaggerated art was both the more 
amusing and the more impressive. 








THE COST OF HOUSE-BUILDING. 

W* suppose Dr. Richardson does some good by the lively 

chit-chat about healthy houses which he calls lectures, and 
delivers at the London Institution. There is nothing in the 
lectures that has not been repeated a hundred times, but still hig 
recommendations are all of them sound, and most of them prac. 
ticable in new houses, and the first truths of hygiene can hardly 
be too often enforced. People are so obstinate and so stupid, that 
men will still spend ten thousand pounds on a house and put all 
the closets inside, and then wonder why they are so liable to low 
fever. We doubt if Dr. Richardson will cure Englishmen of 
their liking for stuffy carpets stretched to the very wall, for the 





fancy seems to survive all evidence as to its unhealthiness, expen. 
siveness, and ugliness, when compared with carpeting covering 
only the centre of the room; and we are quite sure he will not 
induce them to put their kitchens at the top of the house. That 
is the proper place for them, no doubt, if smells are to be avoided, 
and hot-water apparatus made simple, but the arrangement would 
not work in an ordinary English household. Servants are wanted 
to answer the door, which is not in the roof; they are not 
wanted to be always ‘‘trapesing’’ overhead, and they will not 
stand being cut off from all society and sent to live up under 
the roof. ‘They might as well be sent to prison at once, as live 
where the missus sees them every time they want achat.” ‘‘Lifts” 
are of no use in private houses. ‘There is nobody to work them, 
and they cost an income in repair. These, however, are details, 
and we acknowledge the value of Dr. Richardson’s teaching, 
while maintaining that we want something else. ‘The main thing 
which the middle-class world requires just now to be taught about 
houses is not how to make them healthy, which is fairly understood, 
but how to build them, or see them built, so as to be comfortable 
at reasonable expense. There isno luxury or requisite of modern 
life in which civilisation has so little helped the man of middling 
means—say, in England, with a thousand a year—as in this of 
building a house. Supposing him to havea site and £2,000 to 
spend—that is, to be able to allow a tenth of his income for rent 
—he ought to be able to build a nice house ; but the moment he 
begins to try, he finds how strict are the limitations upon his 
ideas. He wants large rooms, to begin with. Englishmen of the 
middle-class have hardly a conception of the difference large 
rooms would make in their daily comfort and convenience. One- 
half of all the hygienic dangers on which Dr. Richardson and his 
fellows discourse so learnedly, and sometimes so amusingly, dis- 
appear if rooms are only made decently large. Wall-paper will 
not poison you, gas will not choke you, carpet-dust will not 
asphyxiate you, in a room twenty-eight feet by twenty and fifteen 
feet high ; but the moment such rooms are spoken of the archi- 
tect shrugs his shoulders, and talks of doubling the expense. 
Long beams do not only cost more than short beams, but more 
in a kind of geometrical proportion, and we have not learned to 
use iron regularly in private houses. There are the extra windows, 
the higher staircases, the larger roof, woodwork without end, and 
as the architect has no way to suggest out of the difficulty, the 
simplest, most healthy, and most enjoyable of earthly luxuries, 
space in one’s living-rooms, must first of all be surrendered. 
Yet it does not strike the investor that space need be so very 
costly, after all. Suppose, instead of building into the air, he 
covers more ground, and builds on the Indian plan, one floor 
half-sunk and twelve feet high for servants’ offices, and one more 
fifteen feet high to contain all living-rooms and bedrooms 
too; would not that reduce the timber-work, get rid of three- 
fourths of the cost of staircases and all the trouble of ascending 
and descending, and make a most comfortable house besides? 
We do not write as experts; but Indians, who abhor woodwork, 





as an attraction to white ants, find that they can, by laying con- 
crete floors below and tiled floors above, and making a thick 
flat roof of concrete, get rid of the need for employing wood almost 
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Then Dr. Richardson tells us to have good warm walls, im- 
penetrable to moisture, and Portland cement instead of plaster, 
and we all accede at once to his recommendations ; but has he 
ever considered the cost of thick walls? ‘The builders have, and 
when they build for their own advantage they make their walls 
as thin as cards, till you can hear loud conversation in the next 
house, and regard the owner of any neighbouring piano 
with a feeling that at all events disproves Lord Lytton’s theory 
of the disappearance of hate from modern life. Within the last 
fifteen years the price of bricks has doubled and that of bricklaying 
increased fifty per cent., and science has done nothing to help 
middle-class mankind to any substitute. We hear every day of 
some new amalgam, or concrete, or mess of some sort, which is 
to supersede brick by its cheapness and strength and resistance 
to sound; but nobody ever sees the substitute in habitual use 
anywhere. Yet considering that within the tropics and under 
tropical rains nine-tenths of all houses are built of unburnt clay, 
that well-to-do men there deliberately choose clay with brick sup- 
ports, as cooler in summer and warmer in winter than brick, a 
cheaper yet good material for thick walls can hardly be pronounced 
impossible. Just think what an ordinary earth-bank bound with 
grass will support in the way of weight. Great attention has 
been paid to plans for making bricks by machinery, with very 
little result ; for example, there is only one factory in Birmingham, 
according to the local Post, in which such bricks are made ; but 
has perfection been attained in the art of baking bricks? And if 
bricks of a much larger size than any now used, as large as 
corner-stones, could be baked in any cheaper manner than at 
present, would not thick walls become a luxury more often 
attainable by decent people? It is not for us to presume to 
know better than a trade, but has the use of half-baked bricks 
in a climate like ours ever been thoroughly tested by experi- 
ments? In other climates, and especially when faced with hard 
tiling, they have been found to last for ever. The Bengal archi- 
tect, again, not having slates or stones, and dreading metal, makes 
his roof, on which he wants to walk, of burnt earth, such as we use 
here to put under gravel-paths., and pounding it with lime into a 
paste, builds almost for nothing a roof which stands safe under a 
tropical three months’ rain. Why is he stupid? Or what is the 
particular advantage of throwing away the flat roof, the most 
convenient of summer play-grounds, and which can be turned at 
any moment, with a few ropes and a little canvas, into a great 
fair-weather hall? 

And finally, Dr. Richardson and his confréres give us no help 

towards the greatest obstacle of all to the building of good 
houses, the radical dishonesty of so many of those engaged in the 
trade. He is great on drainage—and forgets that every third 
pipe-layer will leave some of his pipes half-fitted, and on refuse, 
but does not tell us how to hang the builder who excavates all 
the gravel from a site, sells it at a guinea a load, and fills up the 
vacuum with rotten rubbish. He wants us all to spend money 
on hygiene, but does not tell us how to dispense with the dualism 
of builder and architect, each of whom must be paid, and each of 
whom very often takes a commission from the other to overlook 
scamped work ; nor does he point out a builder who will build as 
honestly as for himself when putting up his own house, and charge 
the necessary per-centage of profit ina lump. The man who could 
be trusted to do that would have half the business of his district, 
but nobody will, and so ‘ inexperts ’—why should we not have 
that word, when we have ‘ experts ?”—are driven to contracts, 
and make ‘ capital bargains,” to find two years afterwards that 
the money they think they have saved by their shrewdness has been 
taken out of their pockets by dishonest work. Either the house is 
badly drained, or the walls are too thin, or the mortar is rotten, 
or most common of all, the woodwork is so green that no door, 
or window, or square foot of flooring is without its separate 
defect. The very class which would most clearly understand 
Dr. Richardson’s rules, and which, as it builds to inhabit, would 
obey them, as builders will not do, is the one which dreads to 
build, partly because building has become so expensive, and partly 
because nobody can be thoroughly trusted at low rates. Nobody 
is properly housed nowadays outside old country towns, except 
the millionaire and the inmate of a union workhouse, 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE RITUALISTS AND THE LAW. 


(To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
‘Str,—I shall be glad to be allowed to explain why I hold the 





set aside the law, and not an error resulting from unconscious 
and irresistible bias. I may, I think, fairly ask this, as it has 
been considered a sheer craze on my part to take such a view. 

1. In the first place, the suit was a criminal one, and the 
question at issue was whether the accused had committed a 
crime against the law, which, under a different statute and mode 
of procedure, might have resulted in imprisonment for life on 
conviction. Now, on all the main issues the accused had not 
only been acquitted by the Court of Arches, but an explicit 
ruling of the very Court which was then trying him had, only 
fourteen years before, declared one of the chief counts of the 
indictment to be perfectly lawful; while another—the eastward 
position—had so presumably followed, by necessary inference, 
from another ruling of the same Court, only three years previously, 
that many persons—including, to the best of my recollection, that 
very shrewd and clear-headed person, Bishop Wilberforce—had 
adopted it for the first time between the finding of 1868 and that 
of 1871. Inthe ‘Essays and Reviews” case, the Privy Council 
refused to allow points ruled in favour of the accused by the 
Court of Arches to be reopened on appeal, because retrial after 
acquittal on a criminal charge is contrary to the principles of 
English jurisprudence. The Judicial Committee in 1871 there- 
fore violated a cardinal maxim of law, and set aside in recent 
precedent (1863) of its own body, in order to get Mr. Purchas 
into its power at all, to deal with him. 

2. In the second place, it is cynically avowed in the Judgment 
that ‘their Lordships do not disguise from themselves that it is 
a task of no little difficulty” to prove Mr. Purchas in the wrong 
by wearing vestments and assuming the eastward position. ‘That 
being so, his guilt must also have been a matter of so much doubt, 
to say the very least, that he was entitled to acquittal on that 
ground only. This phrase denotes anxious search for means of 
condemnation, not undue stress on certain arguments, to the 
prejudice of others of perhaps equal weight. 

3. These are the three falsifications of documents quoted 
against the accused :—The twofold interpolation of the word 
only in the Advertisements of 1564 and the Canons of 1603, to 
make it appear that not only was the surplice allowed as a 
minimum, but enforced as a maximum ; and the alteration of the 
date of Cosin’s Visitation Articles from the year 1627 to 1687, 
to make it appear that when those Articles were issued Cosin had 
the Rubric of 1662 before him, and did not interpret it in Mr. 
Purchas’s fashion, whereas the Rubric is thirty-four years later 
than the Articles, and 1687 is fifteen years after Cosin’s death. 
That this last falsification was no mere oversight, but an inten- 
tional garbling, is proved to admiration by the Archbishop of 
York’s letter to the Times of April 1, 1875. Nothing was easier 
for him than to say that the date was an error of the Court, that 
he regretted it, but that it merely illustrated a purely subordinate 
argument, and its removal did not really affect the general issue. 
What he did say was that the wrong date was not to be found 
in the original Judgment or its authorised copies at all, which had 
instead the true year 1627, and that the false date 1687 existed 
only in certain private, unofficial, and unauthorised editions of the 
Judgment, printed by mere purveyors of: news; who had slipped 
into a blunder. Now the facts are that the false date, 1687, is in 
the Privy Council’s own official copies of the Judgment, one of 
which is supplied to every member of the Court ; that it is also in 
the notes of the sworn shorthand reporters; and that it could 
not possibly have been an error in either of these, because the 
whole gist of the argument in that part of the proceeding is that 
Cosin, writing in 1687, twenty-five years later than the present 
Consecration Rubric of 1662, said nothing about standing in front 
of the table. Of course, a paper written in 1627, with only the 
Rubric of 1559 to guide it, would not have been cited in this 
context without making sheer nonsense. And the inevitable in- 
ference to my mind from Archbishop Thomson's apology is that the 
false date was knowingly introduced. There may be some other 
explanation possible, or at least if he had been wisely silent, it 
might have been possible, but I would fain ask what can it 
conceivably be. I will accept readily any fair excuse. 

4, There is besides all this the yet broader line of argument 
that the Purchas Judgment is not a mere dubious explanation 
of an ambiguous law, intended to protect innocent persons from 
being molested under it by the sudden, compulsory enforce- 
ment of long disused ornaments or practices. It is a clear and 
explicit ruling that to comply with the express order of a statute, 
by adopting those ornaments of the Church ministers which were 
in the Church of England by authority of Parliament_in the 
second year of King Edward VI., is a crime, to be visited with 





Purchas Judgment to be a conscious and deliberate attempt to 





the heaviest penalty in the power of the Court to inflict. Bias might 
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plausibly account for a ruling that the statute not only ought 
not morally, but could not legally be enforced now—though even 
that is bad law, as witness the famous case of wager of battle, 
‘¢ Rex v. Thornton,” in 1818—but it will not suffice for sentencing 
a man for obeying an unexpired Act of Parliament. 
5. The case in defence of the Judgment seems now to be 
rested on Lord Hatherley’s personal integrity as a Judge. Nothing 
is said on that score about his colleagues. But I may just point 
out that Lord Hatherley won his high judicial reputation in trying 
causes where he had no personal interest or concern, That is 
certainly not the case with any of the religious suits which have 
come before him, and his dealings with them must be taken singly 
on their merits, A famous and popular revival preacher, not long 
ago, appeared in a Law Court to answer a charge of brutal treat- 
ment and subsequent desertion of a woman he had seduced, and 
of refusing to maintain their child. A clerical friend of mine, 
trying to open the eyes of one of this man’s votaries, recounted 
these misdeeds, and received only the gushing reply, —*‘‘ Ah, Sir, he 

is such a sweet Christian !”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ricuarp F. LirtLepa.e. 

9 Red Lion Square, London, January 16. 
[We publish this letter with both amazement and amusement. 
Dr. Littledale may be mad only “ nor’-nor’-west,” but mad he is, 
to our apprehension.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





SIR CHARLES DILKE ON MR. GLADSTONE. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—I share the satisfaction you express with Sir Charles Dilke’s 
improved tone on the Eastern Question,—my only regret is that 
it did not come earlier, On this point I have nothing to add to 
what you have said, but as you have commented on Sir Charles’s 
speech, perhaps you will allow me to call attention to a part of it 
which I think deserves notice. I refer to the attack on Mr. 
Gladstone. (Of that on Mr. Bright I say nothing, since, at a 
later—unreported—period of the meeting, Sir Charles practically 
withdrew it.) For some time past it has been observed here that 
Sir Charles Dilke has never had a good word to say of Mr. 
Gladstone, but on the contrary, has frequently attacked him, 
sometimes directly, sometimes by innuendo, and this course was 
persevered in on Tuesday. It is time that it should cease. I have 
always been a staunch—if not very active—supporter, through 
evil report as well as through good report, of Sir Charles Dilke, 
and I hope to continue to be so. I should be sincerely sorry to 
see him lose his seat for this borough, or suffer a diminution of 
influence. It is therefore with the more pain and regret that I 
notice this practice. To Mr. Gladstone it probably matters not 
very much what Sir Charles Dilke says of him, but it does 
matter to Chelsea Radicals, and to the Radical party at large, of 
which Sir Charles Dilke is a leader; at any rate, I, for one, don’t 
like it, and wish to enter an emphatic protest against it. Six 
months ago, Sir Charles replied to your criticisms on his last 
speech, to the effect that he preferred the opinion of those who 
‘heard and cheered” that speech to your own. I can testify 
that last Tuesday, while the names of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Bright were greeted with cheers, the remarks to which I call 
attention were received in dead silence, and both mover and 
seconder of the vote of confidence significantly said that they did 
not agree with everything in the speech. 

I will add that if at any time Mr. Gladstone ought to be secure 
from attack on a Radical platform, that time is the present. He 
has spent the justly-earned leisure of this Recess not—as other 
men—in recreation, but in rendering a magnificent service to his 
country. He has in doing so exposed himself to a cataract of in- 
vective and calumny, not less than that which Sir Charles Dilke 
himself has had on one occasion to undergo. While sustaining 
this tremendous onslaught in front, it seems to me a shameful 
thing that he should be required also to defend himself in rear. 
Sir Charles said he rejoiced in the movement which has taken 
place in this country of late. To whom, I would ask, is it chiefly 
due that that movement has had coherence and direction? Of 
all that Mr. Gladstone has said and written on the Eastern Ques- 
tion is there nothing to be found to commend, instead of cen- 
suring him for not having forced it to the front before events 
brought it up? Ina speech on this subject by a Radical leader, 
which contained no censure of Lord Beaconsfield’s unpatriotic 
conduct, no reference to the Aylesbury and Guildhall speeches, 
Mr, Gladstone might at least have been let alone. Sir W. Har- 
court and Mr, Fawcett have also had their differences with Mr. 
Gladstone, but, as we see, they have laid them aside, and I feel 


in calling on Sir Charles Dilke to bury his animosity against that 
statesman, and to employ his powers in fighting, not the friends, 
but the enemies of our cause.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Rapicat Erector or CHELsEa, 





“ TIMBER TO TIMBER.” 

(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srm,—In the notice of Rowland Hill’s Life in the last Spectator, » 
story is quoted which the reviewer deems apocryphal. I sug- 
pect that it is so, at least as regards Mr. Hill. It will be found 
in the “ Annals of the Parish,” wherein an account is given of 
the forcible “ placing” of the hero, Mr. Micah Balwhidder, in the. 
Kirk of Dalmailing :— 

‘‘ Mr. Given, that was then the minister of Lugton, was a jocose- 
man, and would have his joke even at a solemnity. When the 
laying of the hands upon me was adoing, he could not get near 
enough to put on his; but he stretched out his staff and touched 
my head, and said, to the great diversion of the rest, ‘This will 
do well enough ; timber to timber.’” Given and Lugton are, of 
course, feigned names, but in his ‘‘ Notes and Illustrations” 
Mr. Galt says that the story was commonly told of Mr. Thom, 
minister of Govan, at the “ placing” of a neighbouring minister. 
—I am, Sir, &c., T. Lewis O. Davizs, 

Pear-Tree Vicarage, Southampton, January 15. 





“A SUN IN FLAMES.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I have just read with much interest your account of the 
latest appearance of a Sun-star hitherto unseen, and whilst con- 
gratulating M. Corun on the important results of his spectrum 
observations, I fully concur in your strictures upon his abstaining 
from the “ unscientific” process of reasoning on the facts so 
established. Indeed my thoughts at once took the course he 
deprecates, and suggested the hypothesis that the phenomena 
exhibited by M. Corun’s experiments supplied a solution of a 
vexed question in geology, viz., how to account for the former 
existence of a more genial and equable climate in the present 
ice-bound and adjacent temperate regions of our globe, as 
evidenced by the subtropical character of their fossil fauna and 
flora. 
It appears that ‘‘ the glowing fires of the new star have become: 
very considerably hotter than its glowing but solid body, and 
hence the vast increase of its flaming heat.” It also appears that 
the elements to whose intense heat it owes its increased brightness 
are precisely those whose lines (on the spectrum) ‘ form the most 
characteristic features of the matter surrounding our own Sun;” 
and that in its case, ‘‘ those same elements glow with a heat more 
intense than that of the Sun’s own surface, though, fortunately 
for us, the increase of heat is only local and very limited in range.” 
And the question is then naturally raised whether “ these solar 
outbursts, if produced by the same causes which have inflamed 
the whole orb of the blazing star in Cygnus, may not one day 
operate much more extensively and effectively on our own Sun 
than they have yet done,” &c. I have taken the liberty to 
compress and adapt the above extracts from your article, in 
order to point out the one small particular on which I venture 
to dissent, and to raise a question on the last five words of your 
suggestion. 
If a ‘‘day” (meaning an era) of such excessive heat may in the 
far future be reasonably anticipated, surely we may as rationally 
assume that the like has occurred in the distant past. And, if so, 
I submit that this presents a more probable solution of the problem 
created by the former existence of subtropical life in the circum- 
polar regions, than either astronomy or geology has hitherto: 
supplied. 
To state the points requiring discussion, and give them the 
requisite consideration, would exceed the limits of a letter suited 
to your pages. I1content myself therefore with simply suggesting 
the query.—I am, Sir, &c., A. H. B. 





THE ETHICAL & LOGICAL DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
CREDULITY AND INCREDULITY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 

Smr,— Some one asks in your last week’s print, what I 
think I can tell him, as to that which I wrote on ‘ when it is 
right to be sure of things.” And [ will say it in short words, 
so that (it may be) ‘“ P. C. W.” will see what 1 mean. If a ball 
must be hard or soft, it is the same thing to say, ‘‘ 1 am sure 
it is hard” and “I am sure it is not soft.” But it is not the 





that I am speaking the minds of many Radicals in this borough 
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same thing to say, ‘‘I do not know which it is, hard or soft.” 
And the rule which I wrote down on this point was that we 
ought not to say in our own minds, “I am sure it is hard,” 
or ‘‘I am sure it is not hard,” or “I am sure” at all, if we 
have not good cause to be sure; but that in this case we 
ought to say, both in our own minds and to the world, ‘I do 
not know.” 

Is it good for a man to blind his eyes with the smoke of 
long words, that he may not see what is right ?—I am, Sir, &c. 

W. K. Crirrorp. 








ART. 
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THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
[SECOND NOTICE. 

‘THERE is a drawback in criticising the works of what may be called 
the Old Masters proper—i.e., those of the ancient Flemish and 
Italian schools—and that is the difficulty which the critic under- 
goes when he has to mention works described in a catalogue as 
by such and such a master, knowing almost to a certainty that 
the description is erroneous. If, on the one hand, he declares the 
picture to be spurious, he offends, and perhaps causes actual loss 
to the owner, who has lent the picture for the public benefit ; and 
if, on the other hand, he speaks of the work as being a genuine 
product, he lays himself open to the imputation of not knowing 
his business. In these annual collections at Burlington House 
there are always several (we might almost say many) spurious 
pictures, by well-known masters of the Italian schools, and we 
think it well to say once for all that of such we do not care to 
speak, and shall avoid mentioning any of the pictures which 
appear to us to be of doubtful origin. 

In our last notice we mentioned the chief figure and portrait 
subjects of the English school, and now turn to the land- 
scapes, of which there are but very few calling for notice. There 
is in the first room a view of the Lake of Geneva, taken above 
Vevay, looking towards the Castle of Chillon, which appears to us 
to be one of the hardest Turners ever exhibited. This is the more 
curious, as it is not apparently a very early one. Whether from 
the fading of the white used, or for some other reason, the colour 
seems to have lost all Turnerian glow and transparency, and 
the whole foreground, with its dancing figures, is hard and 
heavy to the last degree. Next to this is hung a fine view of 
the Thames, with Greenwich Hospital in the background, by 
George Vincent, a favourite pupil of Old Chrome. It is a 
fine, vigorous painting, the drawing and grouping of the boats 
being first-rate, and the sky also exceptionally good. It 
will be a surprise to many that Vincent ever painted so fine a 
picture. Near this hangs a classical landscape by Wilson, like 
nothing in the world but a classical landscape,—the antipodes of 
nature in colour and everything else. The moonlight scene by 
Old Chrome, also in this first room, is not a good one, and calls 
for little comment. On the opposite side of the room hangs the 
one specimen of Constable sent this year, a picture of Dedham 
Vale, the valley where Constable was born and passed the early 
part of his life. It is a large, upright picture, with clumps of 
trees and foliage on the right hand and the left, and the valley 
lying below, and giving a vista of winding stream, red-roofed 
houses, and green fields, with the square village church rising above 
the cottages in the grey distance. There is a fine Turner in the 
large gallery, lent by the Duke of Westminster, which will repay 
attention. Itis one of the dark, yellowish-brown pictures, of 
which Turner painted so many at one period, and quite unlike 
the gorgeous colouring of his later works. The most entirely 
satisfactory landscape in the exhibition is No. 278, by John 
Cotman. It is a river scene, probably in either Norfolk or Essex, 
with two stone-barges on the right, and hills in the distance. It 
would be difficult to describe the charm of this homely little pic- 
ture. Perhaps much of its power lies in the fact that the painter was 
delineating a scene’which he might have beheld every day on the 
Stour or the Orwell, within a few miles of his own home, and which 
he probably had beheld scores of times. The colour of the painting is 
of a warm reddish brown, the barges, windmill, and stream being all 

mellowed by the soft evening light, and the prevailing impression 
left on the spectator’s mind is one of peace; the calm river, the 
slow barges, with their heavy sails drooping, the cloudless sunset 
sky, all alike suggest the feeling. . 

The Flemish school this year is especially strong in Vandykes ; 
there are three here in the large gallery of quite first-class 


Maria; and one of James Stuart, Duke of Richmond and 
Lennox. The two last, indeed, are as fine as any of 
this painter's works that we have ever seen. Henrietta 
Maria is a three-quarter portrait of large size, and repre- 
sents her standing by a table, in a white-silk dress with red 
bows. Perhaps some of the very beautiful colour of this picture 
is owing to the medium used having changed the white dress into 
a very delicate greenish hue, which harmonises wonderfully with 
the red trimmings. But however this may be, it must always 
have been a most pleasing portrait. The one of Charles I., though 
very strong, is a little bit stiff, probably from the fact of the 
painter having chosen to represent him in armour. The Duke 
of Richmond and Lennox is a brighter portrait than either of the 
above, and represents a young man, with long, curling fair hair, 
standing with hiy hand on the head of a deer-hound. ‘The 
elaborate manner in which Vandyke has painted the untidiness 
of the Duke’s stockings is almost worthy of a pre-Raphaelite. 
There is a rather curious equestrian portrait of Charles L., in the 
manner of Velasquez, which should be noticed in passing. 
There are two specimens here of Nicholas Maas, both of 
first-rate quality, though the one lent by the Queen is so 
very excellent as to sink that of Mr. Robarts into com- 
parative insignificance, ‘The Listener” is well known, and 
has been engraved over and over again. The subject, as is usual 
with this painter, is remarkable only for the skill with which it 
has been treated, and is a woman descending a winding staircase 
with finger on lip, apparently intent on surprising a group of 
persons who are seated drinking in the dim kitchen below. We 
should imagine that as a specimen of chiaroscuro this picture has 
never been surpassed. No. 86, in the same room, is a good, 
vulgar example of Ostade,—a man leaning out of window with a 
jug in his hand, and a leer on his excessively ill-favoured 
countenance, 

The great gems of the Italian school, and consequently of this 
exhibition, are the four Paolo Veroneses, lent by the Earl of 
Darnley, and evidently intended for ceiling-decoration. They are 
not remarkable for the usual colour of this painter's works ; in- 
deed, the colour is almost monochrome, though very delicate and 
harmonious. Curiously enough they have no names, being simply 
headed Allegorical Subjects. There can be little doubt but that 
the four are illustrative of some series of episodes, but what 
these can be we confess ourselves at a lossto imagine. There are 
some names suggested in the catalogue, which M. Crozat, who 
engraved these works, invented for them, but they are so singu- 
larly inappropriate that they rather make the matter worse. 
In fact, pictures like these hardly require names or bear descrip- 
tion. It is only by actual sight, and that intense and long 
continued, that their beauties can be appreciated. Two or three 
nude or semi-nude figures, and a few sprays of leaves and folds 
of drapery, would answer well enough for the subject of all of them ; 
and then the main question would remain untouched, as it would 
also after the most elaborate description, whence come the grace 
and the beauty which render these works so superior to anything 
in the exhibition? Where does the charm lie? We do not care, 
as a rule, for naked women or men lying about on ruined temples, 
or little Cupids leading them by the hand to unknown destinies. 
Weall know that the usual sentiment inspired by allegorical paint- 
ings is one of extreme depression. Well, the truth is that the 
main question in works of art must always remain untouched ; we 
may admire drawing, we may admire colour, we may admire 
composition, and yet all these things may be present, and the 
picture fail to stir in us the slightest emotion. Look at the 
great Rubens in this room of Queen Tomyris and her generals. 
There are colour, and drawing, and composition, and all by a 
great man, and we would give the whole gladly for the spray of 
bay-leaves in the first of these Veroneses. And yet it is no 
special beauty which inspires us with this feeling; it is not the 
rounding of this limb, the glow of this flesh, or the sweep of the 
drapery, before which we stand in admiration ; these are but aids— 
instruments, so to speak,—used by the hand of genius. The highest 
in art is for ever the unexpressed, the unexpressible, and while, 
before talent of however high a kind we stand and admire calmly 
each separate perfection, in the works of genius all individual 
beauties disappear unheeded, burnt up in the sacred fire. There 
is an example of Giorgione in this room which should be noticed 
for what some critic has unwisely called its ‘‘ unlovely back- 
ground.” The background is, as a matter of fact, a very early 
struggle against the conventional backgrounds in use at the time, 
an attempt to render literally an actual scene, and is not altogether 
unlike in some respects pre-Raphaelite work of our own time. 





merit. These are portraits of Charles I. and his wife, Henrietta 
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are somewhat awkward. In this work, a sort of scene from 
Boccaccio, the colour has somewhat faded, but enough is left to 
throw all the surrounding paintings into comparative dullness ; 
and in No. 189, another work by Giorgione, representing St. 
George and the Dragon, the glow of the armour is “s rich as it is 
possible for painting to be, quite overcoming the insignificance of 
the face, which has apparently sustained some injury, as the 
features are nearly obliterated. 

Of Rubens there are many examples, but we shall only mention 
two of superlative excellence, omitting all notice of the large 
picture of ‘‘The Wolf-hunt,” No. 55, and of ‘The Woman 
taken in Adultery,” No, 75, and several others. These two are 
‘‘Cymon and Iphigenia,” No. 45; and ‘“Portrait of a Gentle- 
man,” No. 65, ‘The first of these is a small cabinet picture, and 
the most highly finished Rubens that we have ever seen. It 
represents a group of nude figures asleep under some forest 
trees, through whose thick branches glimpses of the blue 
sky beyond are seen. On the right-hand side, Cymon leans 
upon his shepherd's staff, struck, as the old story has it, with the 
sudden sense of his brutish condition by the beauty of Iphigenia. 
Whether Rubens had it in his mind to illustrate the sudden 
awakening of the soul under the influence of love, or only the 
simple rendering of the subject, is doubtful, but at least there is 
in this picture less coarseness than is usual in his works, and the 
colour is very beautiful, glowing with scarlet and purple and 
deep browns and greens. ‘‘ The Portrait of a Gentleman,” No. 65, 
is a figure in a sombre black-silk dress, covered with a pattern 
of intricate curves, wrought with great skill. The neck is con- 
cealed by a large ruff, over which the pointed beard projects. 
The dress is actually black, without being in the least heavy, and 
the whole tone of the picture pearly and bright. 
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THE LIFE OF CHARLES KINGSLEY.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 

THE critic of these volumes is tempted, by a suggestion as illusory 
as it is obvious, to lament in them the loss of a great literary 
opportunity. It is obvious that the biographer of so striking a 
representative of the third party in the Church might have set 
before his readers a well-centred picture of an important group, 
a picture of course not attempted here, and indeed rendered im- 
possible by a point of view too close to allow of a background. 
A moment's consideration shows us that the portrait here por- 
trayed by a loving hand, far from occupying the canvas, does but 
provide the best material for an artist who shall take his stand at 
the right point of view. We will venture on a few brief sugges- 
tions as to that part of the picture to which this record does not 
contribute, and will not shrink from pointing out those shadows, 
clear and transparent as they always were, which it could not 
possibly introduce. 

The Broad Church was never a party, in the sense in which the 
High Church and the Low Church are parties. We could hardly 
find greater spiritual diversity than between some of those whom 
we must count among its members, and should be much per- 
plexed to point out any single view that was common to 
all. Still, we should consider it an unprofitable pedantry to 
refuse to use this designation for a body within the Church, 
which, dating its rise, perhaps, with Dr. Arnold, has embodied, 
on the whole, the liberal theological sympathies of the last forty 
years. The historian, whom we venture thus far to anticipate, 
may perhaps find some amends for the poverty of distinctive 
common principle which this description betrays in a wealth of 
resemblance which it cannot suggest. He may learn much and 
teach much by a retrospect which shall connect the nineteenth 
century with the first, and trace the various and pregnant analo- 
gies which connect the teaching of Arnold, of Coleridge, of most 
of those whom Kingsley honoured, and of Kingsley himself, 
with that school of which the best known representative is Philo 
the Jew. The appropriateness of such a retrospect is indeed 
forcibly suggested to the critic of the life of one who has done 
more than any writer to make the life of Alexandria vivid and 
real to the average English reader; and though we cannot here 
justify, we will not conceal our belief that it is only with such a 
background that the party we speak of will assumeany real dis- 
tinctness or unity, and find its true place in the history of thought. 

Whatever difficulty may be felt in including within the ranks of 





* Charles Kingsley: his Letters, and Memories of his Life. Edited by his Wife. 
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a party so difficult to describe and so easy to misinterpret this or 
that individual does not apply, however, to Kingsley, for in a letter- 
given here (II. 129), he speaks of ‘‘a synod of the Broad Church * 
as a body which would include himself ; and a variety of qualities. 
more obvious, and perhaps for the time more effective, than that 
originality of thought which he always disclaimed, certainly: 
fitted him to be its prominent and characteristic specimen. He. 
embodies the strong secular tendencies more characteristic of the 
Broad Church than are any opinions, while his picturesque, many-. 
sided character brought him conspicuously before the public eye, 
and made his teaching a channel of his faith to many and many 
a man of the world in every condition of life. We thus regard 
him as in one respect typically a Broad Churchman, for he was a 
link between the world and that party, the main, unquestionable 
characteristic of which is its sympathy with the world. He 
carried out most successfully that aim to which is owing whatever 
unity this school may be said to possess. 

But an influence worked upon him which we cannot trace ip 
any other important member of his party. There is no larger 
source of injustice than that which we commit to a man’s creed in 
ignoring its element of protest. Half the controversies of the world 
would be ended, and little of their bitterness would remain, if 
men would but realise the suppressed alternative of what is 
chosen. The peril of failure here is brought vividly home- 
to us in trying to estimate Charles Kingsley’s attitude 
towards Asceticism, for we confess that it seems to us 
repulsive from more than one point of view; and if his heated 
declamation were the utterance of one still among us, it would 
seem to us impossible to speak of it without dwelling on its 
dangers. But the eloquent tongue is silent, and we are not, to 
confess the truth, anxious as to a possible successor in this par- 
ticular crusade. The mistake seems to us patent. So far as it is 
impossible to trace the genesis of this feeling in his mind without 
expressing our own view, we must treat it as an unfortunate 
bias; but we aim as much as possible at putting ourselves in his 
point of view, and the aim is the more necessary in proportion to 
the effort it costs. 

The Broad Church is not a reaction from the High Church, in 
the sense that the High Church was a reaction from the Low 
Church. Indeed, it seems to us to owe its strength and its: 
weakness to the fact that it lacks alike the injustice and the 
impulse of reaction. It is a body sensitive rather to attraction 
than repulsion, and hence characterised by the looseness of 
texture which is inseparable from the readiness constantly to assi- 
milate new material. Religion, modified by Science—words which 
sum up its ideal as little inaccurately as any short description—can- 
not possibly be an aggressive or a missionary creed. But Kingsley, 
though in some respects the typical man of his party, was unlike 
his party in this respect. In many ways nature seems to us to 
have intended him for a soldier, and this part of his character 
was strongly engaged in all his preaching. And it is evident that 
in his youth the foe which impressed his imagination and kindled 
his energy was that party which is associated with the Oxford of 
the third and fourth decades of our century, and the great ex- 
ponent of which became subsequently, by a strange and yet 
natural fatality, Kingsley’s most illustrious antagonist. The spirit 
in him which rebelled against the teaching of the Oxford School was 
that which we have already tried to describe in speaking of the 
Christian Socialist movement, the feeling he mistook for Democracy. 
The High Churchman, so far as he was consistent, said,‘ The Church 
is the Ark, in which we are called on to take refuge from the 
waves of a troublesome world. God’s appointed channel of Re- 
demption cannot have a mere preferential advantage over any 
alternative; if it is what we deem it, it must be the exclusive path 
to all that we mean by Salvation. To make the world only a 
lower stage for the exhibition of the same kind of providence 
that we find in this sacred enclosure is to take away the very 
object of the enclosure.” Kingsley could never have listened 
with sufficient patience to this kind of argument to be able to 
answer, or even to understand it. But the antagonistic truth 
to which he held fast was that sense of the value of all that we 
gather up in the word Nature, which was the spring of so much 
of his power. He had not a logical mind, and he never troubled 
himself about the relation of one truth to another. If he had 
tried to set forth his view of the relation between that influence 
which the High Churchman thought the only Divine one to that 
broader influence which he himself traced to the same source, he 
might, we believe, have accurately expressed his meaning by an 
illustration that isnone the worse forits triteness. The natural Order 
would stand to the Supernatural as the law of gravitation to that of 





chemical affinity, and the High-Church party take the place of a 
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chemist who should dcclaim against the absurdity of supposing 
that all matter was mutually attractive, whereas he could show you 
a thousand experiments to prove that this attractive influence was 
of the most rigidly selective character. He saw that there was no 
more absurdity in saying that an influence may be from one point 
of view impartial, and from another selective in the inward world, 
than there is in the outward world, where we are obliged to say it. 
And he guarded with a certain noble jealousy men’s belief in 
what we will venture to call the impartial influence of God,— 
those influences which come to all alike, whether they believe in 
God or not. He stood within an inner circle, he knew the better 
thing, and he was indignant that those who knew it also should 
try to exalt their position at the expense of those who were with- 
out. This was what he meant by calling them an aristocratic 
party, and in this sense it is perfectly true. His protest in favour 
of the holiness of all natural impulse and law seems to us to have 
been stronger than was necessary, and to have betrayed some 
ignorance of the true dangers of the age; but if the Oxford of 
1834 had been the world, our only criticism would have been the 
wish that the protest should be made by one of a different tem- 
perament from Kingsley’s. = 
How far the protest was necessary as things were, we will not 
inquire. The importance of the first High-Church movement 
—very different in character from that which represents it in 
our day—is, perhaps, now-a-days under-estimated; on the 
other hand, it seems to us to have been exaggerated by 
Kingsley. We are somewhat surprised at the space it 
filled in his mind; judging from his own account of his 
education, we should have formed a different anticipation as to 
his object of recoil. Probably the true explanation is that 
applicable to so many cases of alienation,—an extinct sympathy. 
There are some letters (I., 249-260) to a friend who had 
begged him to disentangle a lady apparently unknown to him, 
from some strong Romanising influence, which from a bio- 
graphical view are full of the deepest interest, and from them 
we learn that the temptations of the ascetic life had at some 
time presented themselves with real force to him. ‘ For several 
years,” he says (I., 258), ‘‘ it was the question which I felt I must 
either conquer, or turn priest or monk I, too, have held, one 
by one, every doctrine of the extreme High-Church party, and 
faced their consequences.” If it was so, we can only say it is 
another instance of the wisdom of that profound saying of Les- 
sing’s, which we have had occasion to quote before, thatsuperstition 
does not lose its influence when we cease to believe in it. For our 
own part, were we called upon to choose between the dangers of 
preaching marriage as Kingsley did, or celibacy as his Romanising 
opponent seems to have done, we should care very little which 
way the matter were settled. It is better to make a neutral thing 
a duty than a crime, no doubt, but there is just the same kind of 
evil in both mistakes. Kingsley seems to have come very 
near seeing this in one letter (I., 188), but his logic was always 
elastic enough to save him from any inconvenient inference, and 
his indifference as to the bearing of physical science on this 
question is one of the many proofs that this influence did not go 
very deep with him. He never seems to have looked at the 
question from any other point of view than that of indignant 
protest against the advocacy of celibacy by the Romanising 
party in the Church. But it is the explanation of much that 
seems to us extravagant in his attitude to this party, that he was 
repelled from it by that secret sense of resemblance which 
makes a humble nature unjust. Of course, from a super- 
ficial point of view, and also in the depth of their being, 
Kingsley and the High Churchman of his youth were as 
unlike as two religious men could be. On the surface, 
he had a strong distaste for what he called ‘the fastidi- 
ous, maundering, die-away effeminacy” of this party, and in 
all fundamentals their views were the opposite of his. But there 
was a wide middle region where their tastes, perhaps in some 
degree even their opinions, were also his, and we think this was 
the region where he knew himself to be weak. In calling them 
an aristocratic party, he did not of course mean to assert anything 
about the social stratum in which they sought to move. He 
meant that they preached a gospel for the select, and set up an 
ideal for those who desired to live apart from the world. He 
had nothing of this kind of aristocracy, but all that is fine and 
all that is weak of what we gather up in that word was in him. 
He never forgot, we think, that he was what he describes him- 
self,—‘‘a gentleman of ancient family,” remembering it gener- 
ally in the sense that noblesse oblige, but remembering it in every 
sense. He was repelled by anything eccentric or bizarre as by a 
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tated by him at the outside of their value. Nor was his religion 
free from a certain trace of this kind of narrowness. He was 
in fact, though he knew it not, just as much preaching a Gospel 
to the few as Newman or Pusey. It was not the same type as 
theirs, but it was almost as exclusive a type, and there were 
some elements in common. He was brotherly, he was not tolerant ; 
full of broad human sympathy for the atheist, he has nothing 
but denunciation for the Christian who tried to read the 
Bible by the light of an honest search for truth, and whose 
investigations did not supply any fountain of fervour. He had 
the true chivalric tenderness for the weak, and it is by lonely sick- 
beds and under poor low cottage roofs that the force of some of 
his words comes home most forcibly to the reader, but we cannot 
fancy him at home in the smug villa of respectability. It is very 
much the High-Church framework filled in with a different 
pattern. 

That reverence for Nature, in all her aspects, of which his 
hatred to asceticism was one aspect, came out increasingly in the 
latter half of his life in another form far more useful to his fellows, 
perhaps not the less useful because it was associated with the like 
exaggeration, for it had to cope with selfishness and stupidity, 
which can be only borne down by a momentum hardly pos- 
sible to moderation. In calling his sanitary zeal exaggerated, we 
do not suppose that he exaggerated what enlightened efforts to 
improve the health of the community can do, nor the importance 
of health itself for the happiness and usefulness of life. But it 
seems to us that here, as in the case of marriage, he brought 
in very doubtful recommendations to reinforce those which 
are quite strong enough to stand alone. He seems to have 
thought that to study the laws of health will enable us 
not only to bring up a healthy generation, but also to take 
different view of sickness and all its concomitant misery, 
when it is actually there. Nothing can be more shallow 
than such a view, it seems to us. It is utterly impossible to keep 
separate the evils which man is and is not responsible for, and 
we should gain nothing if it were possible, there would be no real 
alleviation of the perplexity of evil, for instance, if we could 
say pestilence was not the will of God, but earthquakes were. 
By all means let us do all we can to make this earth a wholesome 
habitation, and our fellows a vigorous, healthful race. But let us 
beware how we bind up our faith in God and our faith in any result 
of these efforts ; let us not add to the great burden of physical 
evil, the grievous pang that pierces the heart which has looked for 
a pledge of a righteous government that a righteous governor 
does not will to grant. It may be that when the laws of health 
are understood and practised sickness will still be known, or that 
it. will be succeeded by physical ills obviously beyond the reach of 
human power. Kingsley must have read the tremendous denun- 
ciation of Nature in the posthumous essays of one of whom we 
learn with satisfaction that he was his friend. He may have been 
led by it to doubt, perhaps, how far it was wise to encumber the 
truths he was certain of with the hypothesis that was there 
attacked, and as it seems to us, rent triumphantly to shreds. 

We had hoped to balance our criticism with citations from these 
volumes exhibiting the endearing character which makes all cen- 
sure seem half unjust the moment it is written. Happily the task 
would be as superfluous as it would be agreeable; the little traits 
in which is manifested so tender and generous a spirit must be 
imprinted on thousands of memories, and those to whom Christ- 
ianity represents the central truth of the world’s history, and 
those to whom it represents an effete and perishing superstition, 
alike have learned to appreciate the character of one who, with 
all his faults, we would venture to point out as a specimen of its 
power. He was indeed richly endowed by nature. A generous, 
loving heart, burning with indignation at injustice, melting with 
pity for suffering, steadfast in loyalty to all bonds of affection 
and kindred he must have had, whatever his faith. That his fiery 
spirit never knew the smouldering flame of cherished resentment, 
that unjust, and, still more, half-just attack woke nothing bitter 


and rancorous within him; that the wide circumference of his 
care was never chilled by the perfect satisfaction and repose he 
found at its focus,—this, we believe, was the result not of natural 
temperament, but of an invisible Presence, for whose fuller revela- 
tion his spirit always yearned, and in the clearer discernment of 
which it now rests satisfied. 





CONDONED.* 


Condoned is an exceedingly clever, and by fits and starts, a very 
powerful story, which, but for a certain flightiness shown both in 








discord, and the conventions of good-breeding, we suspect, were | ° 





* Condoned. By Anna C. Steele. In 3 vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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want of grasp of the incidents of the tale, and still more strikingly 
at times in the complete dropping of the character assumed for the 
heroine of it, when it suits the author to be eloquent (as she has 
it well in her power to be), through the heroine’s lips, would be 
a novel of a high order. As it is, there is a great sense of power 
about the tale, but a great looseness of texture also, a great want 
of sustained strength, which is disappointing when parts of the 
story show so much. Mrs. Steele has, too, a certain vein of very 
genuine poetry in her, which shows itself, not only in the little 
poems prefixed to chapters and volumes, signed “A. C. S.,” which 
‘we conclude to be from her own pen, but also in many of the de- 
scriptions of the tale, which are full of delicacy and clearness, of 
vivid drawing and clear colouring and soft shadow, descriptions 
which fill the mind with the spirit of the scene they describe. 
Thus take, for instance, the brief passage with which the story 
opens :— 

“Tt was a brooding evening in November ;—by brooding, understand 
dark clouds massed heavily over a blood-red west, through the glow of 
which an old coach-road in Siltshire wound, like a melancholy thought, 
towards an unseen goal. No wind stirred the leaves, no rain-dropa 
prattled in them; no sound came from the steeple which pierced with 
austere outline the rosy gloom ; no moyement broke the monotony of the 
still roadside coverts—only a rook swayed down the topmost twig of a 
thicket which had been said to have once concealed a tragedy.” 

‘That is not only powerfully conceived, but it is so conceived as to 
suggest the mood of the story, which throughout winds “like a 
melancholy thought towards an unseen goal,” but nevertheless 
under a sky of storm and passion. Or take the few lines which 
precede the story :— 
**T heard my sweetheart calling on the hill, 

Where lonely lights showed pathways to the skies. 

My flocks moved on—I paused—* ’tis but the rill 

Soothing ‘ forget-me-nots ’ with lullabies!’ 

I heard my sweetheart calling on the plain, 

Yet did no creature cross the saffron west, 

While from the north drove shadows thick with rain; 

*’Tis but the bird that haunts an empty nest!’ 

I heard my sweetheart calling at the gate, 

Where oft our lips closed o’er the word ‘ farewell ;’ 

But as I touched the latch, I knew my fate 

In the low tolling of a funeral bell.” 
Now verses and descriptions of this kind,—and these are but 
samples of those we find distributed in many places through the 
story,—incline one to a mood of somewhat high expectation, and 
the standard of expectation is raised when we find that Mrs. 
Steele cannot only paint with power, and give that lyric expres- 
sion to feeling which is one of the greatest essentials of literary 
art, but also draw the paradoxes and incongruities of life with 
vivacity and humour. We have met lately with few things better 
than the descriptions from time to time of the two sister-spinsters, 
Miss Virginia and Miss Rufa Dalrymple, and their relations to the 
self-satisfied and self-willed nephew, who makes so unwelcome 
an irruption into their quiet home. How humorous, for instance, 
is the closing remark in the following paragraph, on the way that 
the habit of scolding endears to you the person scolded (and 
at the same time alienated by undergoing the operation) :— 

* In Rufa, religion seemed to lose all rigour, or as Virginia said, all 
‘character.’ Even the Athanasian Creed would not have been safe in 
her hands,—she would have perverted the commination into a blessing. 
It was she who discovered that Astaroth Herne was ‘ very quiet when 
she liked.’ The possession of all the cardinal virtues could hardly have 
elevated Astaroth to a higher place in their esteem. Virginia blamed 
Rufa for haste and indiscretion when she invited Astaroth to come and 
sit with them in the afternoons; and Astaroth was a target for many a 
shaft directed at the immorality of shoes down at heel, untidy hair, and 
dishevelled pinafore, But Rufa interposed the cotton wool of her kindly 
nature between the aim and the mark, and after a while Virginia found 
a certain solace in her animadversions, and would not have willingly 
given up them or their object. She never asked herself what effect she 
produced on the child. People sometimes go on scolding a friend or 
companion for years, before they discover how much the operation has 
endeared to them the victim it has alienated !” 

And how thoroughly good a schoolboy’s letter is this for the son 
of an actress to write :— 

**Dearest Mammy,—The two old girls seem no end fond of me. I 
think they'll do, tho’ its rather hard lines not having Nettle in the 
house ; but I get over that as well as I can by smuggling him in at 
night, when they’re all in bed and think Iam too. I’m to bea sailor, 
and a first-lieutenant directly, and then I'l! send you all my prize- 
money. Meanwhile, please send me ten shillings directly. My aunts 
would make first-rate ‘ walking eccentrics,’ and I know they’re ‘good 
studies’ by the number of hymns they repeat in the evening. At first 
I encored them, as you told me all women like encores; but they 
wouldn’t come on again. I hope you have good houses; there’s no 
theatre here, but there’s a church.—Your affectionate son, Hugu Dat- 
RYMPLE.” 

When we add that Mrs Steele shows a very great power of pathos 
in parts of her story,—the account of the death of the good-for- 
nothing schoolboy, young Desmond, who gets shot by a poacher, 


as a result of his incurable eagerness to be first in every row of 
which he can hear, for instance, is as powerful and touching ag 
anything we have read for many years, and so is the description 
of Astaroth’s delirium,—we shall have given our readers some 
notion of the numerous elements of power which are combined 
in this book. 

And yet the effect is not one of sustained power. The 
workmanship is too loose and the manner too flighty for that, 
In the first place, Mrs. Steele does not show that strong hold of 
the details of her own story which is necessary to command 
powerfully the imaginations of her readers. She is careless about 
the fitting-together of incidents and dates, and is often quite 
inconsistent with herself. Novelists of very great name and 
fame have occasionally fallen into this mistake,—which is alwayg 
more serious than it seems, because it destroys the vividness of 
the conception of the plot, and at once dispels the illusion that 
the narrative is telling what could have happened in no other way, 
—but seldom, we think, into so serious a form of it as Mrs. Steele, 
For instance, the heroine, who is seven years old when the story 
opens, and seventeen when her real father, Lord Vipont, takes 
her to his house, and begins to tutor her into the manners of the 
world, cannot by possibility, if the story be correctly narrated, 
be above seventeen and a half or so when Lord Vipont reproacheg 
her for not laughing oftener (Vol. 1II., p. 124), and she replies: 
‘¢ When I was younger, and used to laugh by accident, you did not 
like it,” though the time she refers to was certainly not above five or 
six months before. She did not go to Lord Vipont’s till May 
(Vol. IL, p. 115). Hugh did not make his offer till then; in 
the same summer, before the harvest is reaped, his mother comeg 
to stay with Lord Vipont, and is present at the labourers’ night 
demonstration ; and it is immediately after the actress has refused to 
become Lord Vipont’s wife and to amuse his old age, that the oldlord, 
looking at her empty chair, complains to Astaroth of her gravity, 
Yet it seems to us quite clear that Mrs. Steele really takes her 
heroine not for a few months older, but for several years older 
and that Astaroth’s passion for Lucius Fairfax, which has already 
commenced, and developes immediately after this conversation, is 
the passion of a much maturer nature. Astaroth is meant to be 
a mere child when Hugh first tries to engage her affections and 
fails, but she is not meant to be at all a child when she speaks to 
Lord Vipont of the time ‘‘when she was younger,” only a few 
months later, It is the same with many small details. Although 
it is May-day before Astaroth leaves the Desmonds to go to 
Lord Vipont’s, we find the squires of the county fox-hunting at 
least a month later, when Astaroth takes her first ride on ‘the 
Marquis,”—surely a very unusual time for a fox-hunt. And 
again, in the second volume, Lord Vipont is represented as being 
abroad the whole ten years between the year of Astaroth’s first 
entering his grounds as a gipsy child and the year of his 
taking her to live with him. Yet in the first volume we 
had heard of several intermediate visits of Lord Vipont’s to 
his daughter’s guardians. (Vol I.,p. 250.) So again, Lord Vipont’s 
Scotch residence is called Glenburn in one place, and Roseburn 
in another. 

These little slips matter nothing in themselves, but they 
show a loose grasp of the story as regards its incidents; and the 
same looseness seems to us to extend to the author’s grasp of the 
characters,—almost all of which are vigorously sketched in their 
first outline, but not very faithfully worked out. For instance, 
the heroine herself, —the half-gipsy child Astaroth,—is meant to 
be a creature of almost savage instincts, who cannot bear the con- 
ventionalities of life; who, instead of being unhappy that her very 
irregular Scotch marriage with Lucius is not recognised by all the 
world as a true one, thinks the world’s knowledge would spoil the 
delight of her secret passion, and has no sense at all of any personal 
need of either a social or a religious sanction for their union, She 
quotes, as proof of love, the act of the gipsy who stabbed her lover 
‘to prevent his being fond of any one else,” and when Lucius 
asks her, ‘‘ Would that be your way of showing love ?” she replies, 
‘‘ gravely,” ‘It would be better than having him false, for that 
would destroy two souls.” That savage vein in Astaroth’s character 
is its ground-note, but it disappears to our ears altogether in the 
eloquent speech in which Astaroth descants to Lucius on his desire 
to desert her, to ignore his irregular marriage, and marry regu- 
larly a comfortable heiress. The following is eloquent enough, 
but so little like the character painted as Astaroth’s that we 
hardly know how it can have been attributed to her by any one 
who understood what she was painting so well as Mrs. Steele un- 
doubtedly understood it :— 

‘‘Then she lifted up her face, with a sudden change of mood, and 
| asked piteously, ‘Did you ever mean this, Lucius,long ago? Was this 
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the end to which you looked forward ?’—‘T did not look forward at all,’ 
he answered frankly. ‘What lover does?’—‘It may be,’ she cried, 
that no man looks forward beyond the jflood-tide of his passion, but I 
—and every woman who really loves, loves as I do—I looked forward to 
the union which consecrates and survives passion, that sweet soft time 
when we should be dearer to each other for our infirmities’ sake; when 

y hairs, and wrinkles, and failing strength should surpass in charm 

ie more robust beauties of the youth growing every day more remote 
from us. Lucius, no woman is fit to be called married who does not 
cleave the closer to her mate for his winter; no man is worthy her de- 
yotion who does not love her most tenderly when he is alone in his 
love. If the two have been one in their youth, if they have kissed in 
their beauty, shall they separate in the age which hallows the iast kiss 
of all? Shall they, who have, side to side, garnered the harvest of 
each other’s passion, not make one shadow in the field of its mellow 
aftermath ; shall not the song change in slow harmony to the psalm? 
# John Anderson, my Jo,” is he who had a dimple on his chin, and who 
ised my brown hair with his gift of blue ribbons. Songs about 
youth and love never change their faith. Darling, darling! if we had 
wn old together, and you were dead before me now, you would be 
more beautiful to me than in the days of colour and quick movement ; 
for your hand, not your heart, would have grown cold ere mine, and I 
could not have feared to change into your unknown condition. You 
would have made the grave itself bright for me, and now you seek to 
make life blacker than the darkest doubts of death; and surely, dear, 
had I preceded you in that lonely path, my great love would have 
been allowed to greet and comfort you with its effulgence. I cdu/d not 
all die while you were near me. In youth, there are a thousand 
counter-attractions to fritter away love’s sense of oneness; in youth, 
diversities of interests and temper distract and insult union; but in 
age, the age of loyal hearts, we should have been alone—enlarged, 
solitary figures in the desert of time, each making the other’s all, and 
each solemnly beautiful in the twilight of life, which is the prologue to 
God.’ ” 
That is the appeal of an imaginative woman, whose feelings and 
thoughts fall into the measured rhythm of reflective tenderness, 
and does not come of the same ore at all as the speech about 
stabbing as a sign of love. The fierce resentment which we expect 
from her when she finds her lover faithless does not only not flash 
out, but the dumbness of anguish which should take its place, if the 
resentment were smothered by pain, does not appear in its place. 
We are never more disappointed than in this critical scene 
between Astaroth and her lover,—a scene in which there was 
great opportunity for dramatic power, but in which Astaroth 
turns from a passionate gipsy-woman into a reflective, far-sighted 
Englishwoman, with a turn for eloquent appeal. 

In a word, the fault of the book is the want of sustained 
power. It is as clever and amusing throughout, as it well can 
be. Lord Vipont’s groom and Lord Vipont’s old hunter are 
admirably sketched. The London actress is as amusing as even 
a London actress could well be. The dogs are good, and the 
Trades Unionism is good, and the old ladies are often (though 
not always) excellently painted. But—as in the very flighty 
episode in relation to the Ashantee war, which is unusually 
exaggerated and out of place,—there is a variability of power and 
a want of keeping throughout, which is disappointing, when you 
see how fine many of the touches are, and how vigorous the out- 
lines by which we are prepared for dramatic efforts of con- 
siderable power. The one thing wanting to this very clever 
novel is tenacity of imaginative grasp. The author too often 
forgets her dates, forgets her ‘‘ tags,” and worst of all, forgets 
her own original conceptions of the figures. she is painting; 
perhaps she tires of her story and wants a change ; perhaps her 
imagination cannot quite carry through the very difficult effort 
to conceive the different organic phases of moral growth; 
but whatever the cause, there is a failure in the higher efforts, 
and in the continuity of the painting, which injures seriously the 
execution of a finely imagined character and a skilfully conceived 
situation. - 





FORTY YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS.* 


Tue reader of Mr. Mackay’s Forty Years’ Recollections will 
notice in them one blemish,—an egotism, which is none the 
less notable that it is essentially unconscious; a tendency to 
quote old newspaper articles, as if to say, ‘‘ I said so in such and 
such a year, and 1 see no reason to change my opinion now; ” a 
kind of subdued refrain after the relation of certain events,— 
quorum magna pars fui. Such things, however, are perhaps un- 
avoidable when one has got to the stage of writing and publishing 
* Recollections;” and at least it can be heartily said of the 
bulk of the particular ‘Recollections ” before us,—that they are 
eminently readable. Even in the first portion of the first volume, in 
which we are introduced to the Clan Mackay and its present re- 
presentative’s early career on the Continent, before he resolved to 
take to literature as a profession, we have pleasant glimpses of 





* Forty Years’ Recollections of Life, Literature, and. Public Affairs, from 1830 to 


Belgium in the days when it was struggling for independence. 
But it is after Mr. Mackay comes to London that his ‘ Recollec- 
tions” become especially interesting. He has the wonderful faculty 
of talking newspaper ‘‘ shop ” without being offensive, and among 
the best personal sketches he gives us are those of ‘‘ honest John 
Black,” of the Morning Chronicle, who if be did not make the 
fortune of Charles Dickens, by Dickens’s own confession 
was ready to give him a hearty welcome when he returned 
from a reporting expedition, and “threw the shoe after 
him ” when he got married to literature proper ; as also of Angus. 
Bethune Reach, one of the numerous “ might-have-beens,” who 
never realised the hopes of themselves or the predictions of their 
friends. Black, to whom Mr. Mackay acted for a time as an 
assistant, was a shrewd, kindly Scotsman, fond of his work and 
fond of his pleasure, which seems to have consisted of nothing less 
innocent than a long walk in the company of a friend, or of his big 
dog, ‘‘ Cato ;” cultured after his fashion,—for who amongst the 
sons of the mighty in these latter days could turn, as Black did, 
when he had nothing better in hand, some of his contributions 
into Greek ?—independent, again, and so proud of his profession 
as not only to decline toadying Lord Melbourne for a post in the 
gift of the then all-powerful Premier, but to tell him that he would 
not exchange places with him ; and yet so little anxious to make 
money for its own sake, that but for the sale of his library, his 
latter days would probably have been spent in comparative 
poverty. One story of Black and of MacGillivray, a proprietor in 
the Chronicle, is worth reviving, if only for the sake of one, the 
surviving, actor in it :— 

“ An early incident of my connection with the Morning Chronicle 
was the sudden and mysterious disappearance of John Black from his 
editorial chair; and the equally sudden and mysterious disappearance 
of Mr. Simon MacGillivray from the daily meetings of the editors and 
proprietors. There were many nods and whispers about it, and various 
unsuccessful attempts to curb the curiosity of those who were not in 
the secret. But it soon oozed out that John Black had gone to fight a 
duel with Mr. John Arthur Roebuck, Member for Bath; and that Mr. 
MacGillivray was to act as his second. Mr. Black was the challenger,. 
and the cause of offence was an attack by Mr. Roebuck in a series 
of pamphlets entitled ‘Pamphlets for the People,’ then in course of 
publication, on the whole body of editors, contributors, and reporters of 
the London Press, especially those of the Morning Chronicle. In this 
attack he singled out Mr. Black by name; aad Black’s impetuous 
friend MacGillivray decided that nothing was left for the honour of 
London journalism but that Black should be its champion, and chal- 
lenge Mr. Roebuck. The duel took place on the 10th of November, 
1835, near Christchurch, in Hampshire. Two shots were exchanged ; 
neither combatant was injured, honour was declared to be satisfied, 
and Black and MacGillivray returned to London to MacGillivray’s 
rooms in Salisbury Street, Strand, where they were reported to have 
celebrated the event in copious libations of mountain dew, of the merits 
of which both of them were excellent judges.” 

The death of poor Angus Reach, an energetic journalist from the: 
Highlands (whose name, it may be mentioned, for the sake of the 
uninitiated, does not rhyme with “ peach”’), is chiefly notable as a 
proof that not only worry, but work may killa man. Reach came 
to the Chronicle much as Dickens did, proved himself a competent 
and reliable reporter, invented, according to Mr. Mackay, the art 
of picturesque reporting—for which, however, it is quite possible 
that many of us may not be particularly grateful—and then ex- 
panded his wings as a writer of novels, of anything, indeed, that 
turned up, made his days draw upon his nights, and his nights 
upon his days ; till the hour came when ‘something snapped in 
his head.” He refused to take the warning nature offered, 
and although Shirley Brooks—to his honour the fact should 
be stated—took the work of his brother-journalist on his. 
shoulders, Angus Reach died before he had reached middle- 
age, of softening of the brain. This portion of the work is 
perhaps chiefly worthy of notice as not altogether consistent 
with a subsequent chapter, in which is related a curious conver- 
sation between the author and Wordsworth, who persistently 
took Mr. Mackay for Mr. Laman Blanchard. Mr. Mackay, 
according to his own account, asked Wordsworth if Southey died 
of over-work, to which Wordsworth gave a rambling, scrambling 
reply. Of this, the following sentences give the substance :— 
‘‘ Southey was a calm and methodical worker, and calm, steady 
work never kills. It is only worry and hurry that kill. .... - 
Scott died of pecuniary trouble, not of work. Southey died of 
grief for the loss of his wife.” Reach does not appear to have 
died of grief or pecuniary trouble ; he paid his way, and his wife 
survived him ; he simply strained his brain, and it is difficult to. 
see that he died of anything but over-work. Inshort, the ques- 
tion is not so much one of work versus worry, as of what the brain 
can under any circumstances accomplish. It is due to Mr. 
Mackay, in spite of the egotism to which we have already referred, 
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dignity attaching to his profession. In Glasgow he edited a 
newspaper called the Argus, and in London the Illustrated London 
News, and from both positions he retired because he was not 
allowed the free expression of his opinions. 

Mr. Mackay has weighted his volumes with a great deal of un- 
necessary matter. The bulk of what refers to the leading public 
questions of the period between 1830 and 1870, such as “ The 
Trish Exodus,” ‘First and Second Visits to America,” ‘‘ The 
Coup d’Etat,” ‘*Deer Forests,” ‘“‘ Poor Laws,” and ‘“ Popular 
Education,” might have been omitted, for in essence these chap- 
ters are a reprint of Mr. Mackay’s own professional work, and 
have not the interest either of dispassionate history or of personal 
reminiscence. The chapters on the Sunday question and the 
Chertist movement are relieved by ana and letters. Not the 
jeast interesting thing in the book is an autobiographical 
sketch of poor Ernest Jones, the Chartist, in the form of a letter 
to Mr. Mackay. How Mr. Jones was treated for the part he 
played in the excitement of 1848 is not generally known. This 
is what he said of it himself :— 

“ About that time I became involved in the political excitement of 

1848, and for a speech delivered in June of that year was arrested, 
and imprisoned in Westminster prison for two years and one week, in 
solitary confinement, on the silent system. I was without books, pen, 
ink, or paper, for the first nineteen months; and was (locked for 
Sourteen days in a dark cell, on bread and water, during the height of the 
cholera, in 1849. I was not allowed during that terrible time to hear 
whether my wife and children were alive or dead; allowed to exchange 
a letter with my wife only four times per year, and to see her only four 
times per year for twenty minutes each time, in presence of a turnkey. 
When I once wrote to Sir George Grey, I was not allowed to write to 
my wife; whenI once saw Sir J. Walmesley, George Thompson, and 
O'Connor, I was not allowed that quarter to see my wife; when I heard 
that she was dangerously ill, I was not allowed to hear how she pro- 
gressed; and I was myself reduced to such a state of weakness, that I 
was obliged at one time to drag myself across the cell, if I wanted to 
move across it. My day-cell had unglazed windows all the winter 
through; my night-cell a grating opening at once on the air, of 1} feet 
square. All this was proved in Parliament when Lord Dudley Stuart 
brought my case forward, and my petition and the evidence were printed 
by the order of the House. In prison, I wrote (by stealth, on smuggled 
paper) ‘The New World,’ ‘The Painter of Florence,’ ‘ Beldagon 
Church,’ and a number of minor pieces. ‘ The Painter of Florence’ is 
the poem now published under the name of ‘ The Cost of Glory.’ Having 
no ink, I chiefly wrote with my blood.” 
A very different person from Ernest Jones is also brought into 
Mr. Mackay’s Recollections of Public Affairs,—Louis Napoleon, 
when he was an exile in London, and when the Second Empire lived 
only in his dreams. Mr. Mackay met the Prince about the 
beginning of 1848, at the breakfast-table of Mr. MacGregor, 
Member for Glasgow. He seemed a reserved man, with lack- 
lustre grey eyes, that never seemed to look any one in the face, 
and the only remark he made of any consequence was this, with 
reference to Louis Philippe,—‘‘ He is a cunning man, but cunning 
has a tendency to over-reach itself; and he does not understand 
the character of the French nation. If he did, he never would 
have sought to popularise himself by bringing home les cendres de 
Napoléon from St. Helena, to re-enter them under the dome of the 
Invalides.” This is thoroughly in accordance with what we know 
of the character of the Third Napoleon,—it was quite in his manner 
to state a half-truth with what would have been smartness but 
for the introduction of a common-place sentiment such as that, 
** cunning has a tendency to over-reach itself.” 

Mr. Mackay is at his best when he is giving details of his per- 
sonal communications with some of the more notable men of his 
earlier time, such as Béranger, Wordsworth, Rogers, Campbell, 
Hawthorne, Thackeray, Jerrold, and Leech. His account of a 
conversation he had with Béranger and Lamennais is perhaps the 
best written of the ‘‘ Recollections.” This, for example, is worthy 
of quotation for the sake of itself, as well as for the facts which 
it recalls to remembrance :— 

‘‘ Béranger had a broad, capacious forehead, a very bald head, and a 
good-natured, benign, but somewhat slovenly appearance. He looked 
like a man who would not encourage trouble to come to his door, much 





of all on whom their gaze was earnestly fixed, as if they would burs 
out the most hidden secrets; and his conversation was earnest and 
eloquent, without being pretentious. Béranger impressed me with the 
idea that he was the most Parisian of all the Parisians I had ever met, 
the most unmitigated badaud, living in Paris for the sake of Paris, and 
with no thoughts but such as Paris inspired. He had evidently no loyg 
for natural scenery, and confessed as much. He had never seen g 
mountain in his life; and worse than all, did not remember to haya 
seen the ocean, or heard the solemn music of the shore. In short, he 
had seldom been fifty miles beyond the océtrot of Paris, and was, he 
said, always unbappy when away from the rumble of the streets. Hg 
loved flowers, he said, and a little garden; but he could not distinguish 
one tree from another by its name, and thought the trees of the 
Tuileries gardens, the Champs Elysées, or the Bois de Boulogne, superior 
to the groves of Tempe, Arcadia, Dodona, or Valombrosa. He was so 
unaffected, so genial, so honest, so modest, and so kind, that it was im. 
possible to be long in his company without feeling affection for him; 
and he was, over and above all, so shrewd and sagacious—or as the 
Scotch would say, so ‘canny, —that it was equally impossible to avoid 
feeling respect.” 

In connection with this, the following remark of Lamennais re. 
garding the future Napoleon III. is notable :—‘‘ France has done 
with the Bonapartes for ever, except as private citizens, in which 
capacity I think they ought to be allowed to return. Their 
presence will be quite innocuous. There is no room for an 
Empire. The France of the future—when we have shaken off 
the last of the stupid and intractable Bourbons—will exalt no 
other family, new or old, but will establish a democratic and 
social republic.” So much for the foresight of even this most 
liberal and democratic of French Clerics, in spite of the “‘ quick, 
restless,” heart-piercing eyes of which Mr. Mackay would almost 
seem to have stood a little in awe. The information which we 
have given us of Wordsworth, Rogers, and Campbell is not of 
especial value, although the kindly side of the authors of the 
‘‘ Pleasures of Hope” and the ‘Pleasures of Memory” is well 
brought out. The only other literary contemporary of Words- 
worth with whom Mr. Mackay would appear to have specially 
come in contact was De Quincey, and of him we receive 
no particularly agreeable reminiscences, for his chief busi- 
ness with Mr. Mackay, then in Glasgow, was to give him 
hours of prolix and dreamy talk, and then to borrow sixpences 
to buy laudanum, to which he had resorted as a milder form 
of opium in his later years. As for the younger men, more 
his contemporaries, or to speak more accurately, his coevals, 
than Campbell or Wordsworth, Mr. Mackay has little to 
tell us of Thackeray, and even that little is disappointing 
‘Thus one regrets to believe of that sweet-tempered “ gentle- 
man of genius” that (Vol. II, p. 297) he actually contem- 
plated raising an action for a thousand pounds damages against 
a provincial newspaper, because it had printed an article by 
a foolish and furious country rector, beginning, ‘An elderly, 
infidel buffoon, of the name of Thackeray, has been lecturing in 
town on the subject of the Four Georges.” Can it be possible 
that, after all, Professor Aytoun’s hint to Thackeray was right— 
although not in the sense Aytoun intended it—‘‘ Let the Georges 
alone, and stick to the Jeameses?’’ Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and Douglas Jerrold figure ‘ considerably "—the Americanism 
is tempting and appropriate—in Mr. Mackay’s pages, chiefly 
because a dinner-party, composed of Hawthorne, Jerrold, 
and the author, finds a place in the well-known ‘ Diary” 
of Hawthorne, and because the description by Hawthorne of 
Jerrold’s manner of looking at men and things as “acrid” 
caused much offence to the most genial of humourists, who 
justified Hawthorne’s manner only by saying, ‘‘ He means well, 
as all clumsy people do.” Of Jerrold, this may be quoted, 
although we doubt if it is entirely new (the joke regarding 
‘‘ unremitting kindness ” certainly is not) :— 

“ He was particularly attached to the kind-hearted and venerable 
Charles Knight, who seldom failed to make his appearance at ‘Our 
Club,’ and the ‘ Hooks and Eyes,’ and who, though he seldom made a 
joke himself, had a keen appreciation of all the jokes that volleyed 
around when Jerrold was present. ‘Jerrold,’he said one evening, ‘I 
am growing very old, and I wish you would write my epitaph.’—‘ It is 


less to take up its abode in his house. He was encased in such a smooth, | done, my dear fellow. Hero itis! Good Night !’—Nothing could have 
well-soldered, and well-fitting armour of Epicurean content, as to defy | been happier. As quick and as free from the slightest tint of ill-nature 
the stings and arrows of Fate to pierce it, or even to annoy him ; a good, | was his remark about the affectionate letters written from America, by 
easy man, who took things as they came, was satisfied with little, fond an actor who had left his wife in London, without money, and who never 
of the sunshine and of small enjoyments, a Diogenes in his contempt of | sent her any. ‘What kindness!’ he said, with strong emphasis, when 
outward show, and in independence of character; but with a real, un-| one of the letters was read aloud in the Green-room of the Haymarket. 
affected good-nature to which Diogenes had no pretensions. Béranger | + Kindness!’ ejaculated one of the actresses, indignantly, ‘when he 
was in fact bonhomme in the French sense of the phrase,—kindly, | never sends the poor woman a penny.’—‘ Yes,’ said Jerrold, ‘ unre- 
without guile, or thought of evil; fond of his pleasures, but never! mitting kindness!’ Jerrold, Mr. Herbert Ingram, Mr. Peter Cunning- 
dreaming of doing harm to any one else in order to obtain them ; a very | ham, and myself were out for a day’s ramble, and happened to stroll 
child in his simplicity, and yet a very wise man in his knowledge of | into the little village of Chenies, and the church or chapel where many 
the world. Such religion as he had savoured of paganism, and his! members of the ducal family of Bedford are buried. ‘If I were one of 
political faith was ultra-Republican. He and Lamennais were to each | the Russells,’ said Peter Cunningham, ‘I should not wish to come here 
other as Damon and Pythias—dearest of friends—notwithstanding their | often. I should not like to know the exact spot where I was to be 
‘diversity of belief on religious topics, and most constant companions. | buried.’—‘ My feeling exactly,’ said Jerrold; ‘and for that reason I 
Jamennais was a little, thin man, with an appearance of ill-health, but | never enter Westminster Abbey!’ Of a different character was his jest 
with quick, restless, piercing eyes, that seemed to look into the hearts ' when one of the members of the ‘Hooks and Eyes’ was expatiating on 
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the fact that he had dined three times at the Duke of Devonshire’s, and 
that on neither occasion had there been any fish at table. ‘I cannot 
account for it,’ he added.—‘I can,’ said Jerrold: ‘they ate it all up- 
m asked Jerrold if he had seen bis 


stairs.’ The author of an epic 
‘Descent into Hell.’"—‘ No,’ replied Jerrold, with a chuckle of delight, 
‘but I should like.’” 


POETRY FOR CHILDREN.* 
In a wise and thoughtful preface, Mr. Palgrave explains the pur- 
port of this selection. It is intended, he observes, for children 
between nine or ten and fifteen or sixteen years of age, and is 
meant for their own possession and study, not less than for use 
as a class-book :— 
“ The scheme of choice followed has produced a selection different 
from any known to the editor. Suitability to childhood is, of course, 
the common principle of all. But this quality secured (so far as indi- 
vidual judgment can), nothing has been here admitted which does not 
reach a high rank in poetical merit ; and the available stores of English 
poetry have been carefully reviewed for the purpose Poetry 
for poetry’s sake is what he offers. To illustrate the history of our 
literature, to furnish specimens of leading or of less-known poets, to 
give useful lessons for this or the other life, to encourage a patriotic 
temper—each an aim fit to form the guiding principle of a selection— 
have here only an indirect and subsidiary recognition. It is, however, 
believed that so far as the scope of the book coincides with such other 
aims, they may be more effectually served through the powerful opera- 
tion of really good poetry, than when made the main object of a 
collection.” 
Mr. Palgrave’s knowledge of our poetical literature is ex- 
tensive, his taste is excellent, and the delightful volume which 
he edited many years ago of our songs and lyrics gave 
incontestable proofs of his ability to produce an anthology 
which will not only delight the general reader, but satisfy 
the demands of critics. The little volume before us is re- 
markable for originality of choice. Familiar poems are here, of 
course, in abundance, as they needs must be in any selection. A 
child’s book of poetry that did not include such pieces as ‘‘ John 
Gilpin,” ‘‘The Loss of the ‘ Royal George,’” ‘ Hohenlinden,” 
The Burial of Sir Johz Moore,” the ‘‘ Elegy ” of Gray, and the 
* After Blenheim” of Southey, would be an anomaly, but Mr. 
Palgrave is far from content to follow in the easy tracks made 
by earlier editors. He thinks for himself, and the freshness of 
an original mind is discernible in these pages. It is obvious that 
such a selection is likely to provoke difference of opinion, and we 
venture to think that Mr. Palgrave’s judgment is not uniformly 
sound. What we have to look for, be it remembered, in this 
collection is poetry for poetry’s sake, since nothing is professed 
to be admitted that does not reach a high rank in poetical merit. 
This standard excludes, as it seems to us, many, if not most 
specimens of humorous or semi-humorous poetry, and therefore 
we are surprised to meet with Goldsmith’s amusing, but assuredly 
not poetical, ‘* Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog.” Moreover, in 
spite of Mr. Palgrave’s high and justly high estimate of Cowper, 
who is amply represented, we cannot think that ‘‘ Alexander 
Selkirk,” though it finds its way into most collections, is worthy 
of a place here. On the whole, however, pleasure coupled some- 
times with surprise is likely to be the reader’s dominant feeling on 
turning over these pages. They prove, if proof be needed, that the 
field of English poetry is well-nigh inexhaustible, and that new beau- 
ties may be readily discovered by all who seek for them. Blake, who 
was comparatively unknown or despised thirty years ago, has now 
the position he deserves in a child’s book of poetry. He, of all our 
poets perhaps, loved children best, and one remembers with 
delight the story of the good old man putting his ‘“‘happy hands” 
on the head of a lovely little girl, and saying,—‘‘ May God make 
His world to you, my child, as beautiful as it has been to me.” 
The volume contains ten of Blake’s simple lyrics, and Mr. 
Pelgrave opens his Treasury with this poet’s cheery “‘ Laughing- 
Song ”:— 
‘* When the green woods laugh with the voice of joy, 
And the dimpling stream runs laughing by; 
When the air does laugh with our merry wit, 
And the green hill laughs with the noise of it; 


When the meadows laugh with lively green, 

And the grasshopper laughs in the merry scene ; 

When Mary, and Susan, and Emily, 

With their sweet round mouths sing, ‘ Ha, ha, he!’ 

When the painted birds laugh in the shade, 

Where our table with cherries and nuts is spread; 

Come, live, and be merry, and join with me, 

To sing the sweet chorus of ‘ Ha, ha, he!’” 
Strange, by the way, that Wordsworth, when enunciating his 
principles of poetical diction, says nothing about Blake, many 
of whose poems illustrate those principles in the most striking 
manner. His simplicity, as it seems to us, is more natural than 
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that of Wordsworth, who wrote to sustain a theory, and forgot it 
nobly in his finest work ; but Blake’s child-poems are the fruit of 
a nature eminently child-like,—though, of course, he was incapable 
of the splendid flights attained by Wordsworth, whose finest 
poems, the ‘‘Ode on Immortality,” the “Ode to Duty,” 
‘‘ Laodamia,” the ‘‘ Eclipse of the Sun,” and ‘Tintern Abbey ” 
belong to another and higher region of poetry. Like Mr. Coven- 
try Patmore, in his Children’s Garland, Mr. Palgrave inserts 
several of the old ballads, of which the quaint simplicity 
and pathos are certain to attract children. The editor 
is, as all the world knows, a great admirer of Scott's 
lyrical genius, and his best short poems likely to win the 
ear of children are not omitted from this selection. One of 
them, it need scarcely be said, is the ‘Young Lochinvar,” and 
those spirited lines remind us that Mr. Browning's still more 
spirited ride from Ghent to Aix has not been admitted. We 
miss, too, and we think it a considerable omission, Mr. Arnold's 
exquisite poem, ‘‘ The Forsaken Merman,” which has a charm for 
boys and girls which any good reader may discover who will read 
it to children of the ages mentioned in Mr. Palgrave’s preface. 
There are very few children who have not an ear for the melody 
of verse, and they will delight in what they imperfectly under- 
stand, provided the lines are spirited and the movement unim- 
peded. The writer of this review well remembers shouting out 
with boyish delight Scott's lines in ‘‘The Field of Waterloo” 
describing the last charge of the French, long before he was old 
enough to understand half the big words contained in that 
masterly passage. The accurate knowledge comes afterwards, 
the enjoyment of fine poetry and of resonant rhythm may be felt 
very early in life. Mr. Palgrave has kept this fact in mind in in- 
serting the lines we have mentioned, and, indeed, throughout the 
collection, which contains, among other poems of which children 
will fail to apprehend the full meaning, Milton’s “‘ Hymn of 
Christ’s Nativity” and the ‘“‘Arethusa” of Shelley. 
Among the lyrics that must stir the pulses of every boy or man 
who reads them, we are glad to see Sir F. Doyle's fine lines on 
the “Loss of the ‘Birkenhead,’” which cannot be too widely 
known. We must find space for a few stanzas. ‘Ihe speaker is 
supposed to be a soldier who survived. It will be remembered 
that the women were saved, while the noble soldiers and officers 
went down with the ship :— 
“ Then, amidst oath and prayer, and rush and wreck, 

Faint screams, faint questions waiting no reply, 


Our Colonel gave the word, and on the deck 
Form’d us in line to die. 


To die! ’twas hard, whilst the sleek ocean glow’d 
Beneath a sky as fair as summer flowers ;— 
* All to the boats!’ cried one ; he was, thank God, 
No officer of ours! 


Our English hearts beat true,—we would not stir; 
That base appeal we heard, but heeded not ; 
On land, on sea, we had our Colours, Sir, 
To keep without a spot ? 


They shall not say in England, that we fought 
With shameful strength unhonour’d life to seek 
Into mean safety, mean deserters brought 
By trampling down the weak. 


So we made women with their children go, 
The oars ply back again, and yet again ; 
Whilst, inch by inch, the drowning ship sank low, 
Still under steadfast men.” 

Mr. Palgrave, we regret to see, has been unable to insert any of 
Mr. Tennyson’s poems, having failed to obtain the sanction of 
the publishers. We cannot pretend to fathom the reasons which 
sometimes induce owners of copyright to prohibit the publication 
in a selection even of a single lyric or sonnet. It cannot be from 
any fear lest such an appropriation should injure the sale of a 
poet’s works. On the contrary, it is, as was once observed in the 
Publishers’ Circular, “always the very best advertisement for an 
author.” Happily, several beautiful poems by Mr. Tennyson are 
inserted in Mr. Patmore’s Children’s Garland, a collection which 
is far from being superseded even by Mr. Palgrave’s. A few 
eccentricities may be observed in Mr. Patmmore's volume from 
which the present work is free, but with some faults, it has many 
virtues, and we should not be surprised to learn that by children, 
if not by their teachers, it will be regarded as the favourite. 


« 
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fifty years ago, about the great anti-Christian Emperor—and a review 
by Dr. Freeman, of M.*Guizot’s History of France, are the two most 
noticeable articles in this number. Of the rest, the most vigorous and 
readable, though indeed all reach that high standard which we are 
accustomed to find in the British Quarterly, is the essay on the Swiss 
theologian Vinet, a really great man, who assuredly in this country would 
not have waited solong for an adequate memorial of his life and work. 
Vinet died in 1848, and it is only this last year that he has found a 
biographer. The reviewer ably points out the resemblance between 
Vinet and Pascal, and the still closer link—a link gratefully acknow- 
ledged by the man himself—which bound him to Thomas Erskine, of 
Linlathen, We are glad to see that he ranks with Erskine another 
thinker to whose power of insight a somewhat inarticulate utterance, 
both by speech and pen, did little justice, Bishop Ewing. We cannot 
go with the writer in all that he says—in his attack on State-Churchism, 
for instance—though we own the cleverness of the application, in a 
passage which we must allow ourselves the pleasure of quoting :— 

** Comprehension, if it is to mean anything, should include all ethical 
culture whatever; in fact, it results in a Clerisy, or order of academi- 
cians, instead of ecclesiastics, such as Coleridge suggested in his essay 
on, ‘Ohurch and State.’ According to this scheme of comprehension, 
Professors like Huxley or Tyndall, or literary men like Mill and 
Matthew Arnold and Max Miiller, have been strangely neglected in the 
distribution of Church patronage. That a murmuring of these ‘Grecians’ 
against the ‘Hebrews’ should spring up is only reasonable, if State 
Charches are maintained, and these choice spirits of Hellenic culture 
are permitted to lecture rarely or by special favour in the nave of 
Westminster Abbey, and are not invited to take a seat in the choir.” 

The Californians. By Walter Fisher. (Macmillan.)—This is a 
witty, cleverly rhetorical book. It would hardly be true to say that 
we should have liked it better if it had possessed less of these qualities, 
but we may venture to assert that we should have known more about 
California and its inhabitants. That it abounds in allusions which it taxes 
one’s knowledge of literature to understand is not, perhaps, a fault. If Mr. 
Fisher knows these books, say, for example, the French humourists, so 
well, why not his readers? But it is certainly a drawback that to 
appreciate what he writes we ought to start with a considerable know- 
ledge of the persons, things, and places which he writes about. It isa 
common practice to read about things which we do not know; those 
who follow it in this instance will certainly meet with some disappoint- 
ment. Nevertheless, if they have taste and sense they will be enter- 
tained, interested, and in a measure instructed. There is not a chapter 
which does not contain much excellent reading, and the whole leaves a 
strong, if not a very distinct, impression on the mind. We would 
specially recommend to the attention of our readers the chapter on 
“Their Chinese,” as dealing sagaciously with a question which will 
probably concern us very soon, as it certainly concerns at the present 
moment more than one of our colonies, The chapter, again, on “Their 
Writers ” takes us over new ground, In literature, as in other things, 
California is likely to become a distinct power. 


As the Shadows Fall. By J. E. Muddock. 3 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.) 
—Mr. Muddock not unnaturally anticipates that it will be urged 
against him “ that the plot of the story is improbable,” and he pleads in 
defence, with singular naiveté, “ that the main incidents are strictly 
true,” and “that gathering up a number of romantic facts,” ho has 
‘woven them together.” That is about equivalent to arguing that 
because both women and fish unquestionably exist, we may introduce a 
mermaid without going beyond the probable. A very pretty piece of 
lunacy may be constructed by “‘ weaving together romantic facts,” each 
of which is “ strictly true.” The novel opens with a very awful descrip- 
tion indeed of “‘ The Devil's Wash-hand Basin.” Here is one of the 
striking passages in it. Fienschi, the lime-burner, is searching in 
the pool for a dead body :—“‘ He hangs over the rocky ledge and looks 
into that awful water. Glaring red eyes meet his, then suddenly dis- 
appear. They look like fiends,—they are toads.” But do toads live in the 
water? May it not be true that they were fiends? The author does not 
often rise to this height, but he is always romantic. He cannot fairly be 
expected to go beyond making an heiress marry an under-gardener, and 
then turning the young man into a peer. Unhappily, we are past the 
age when these surprises affect us with delight. 


Hair-breadth Escapes ; or, the Adventures of Three Boys in South 
Africa. By the Rey. H. C. Adams, M.A., Author of “Schoolboy 
Honour,” &. (Griffith and Farran.)—Boys will read with pleasure tho 
stories of ‘‘ Hair-breadth Escapes ” here narrated, and probably not feel 
the slightest ambition to emulate the exploits which lead to them. 


The Parvenu Family; or, Phebe, Girl and Wife. By Percy Fitz- 
gerald. 3 vols. (Bentley.)—It is not easy to see the purpose of 
this story. The real heroine of the story is neither one of the “ Parvenu 
Family” nor Phoebe, It is the inscrutable Adelaide Cross, the mystery 
of whose motives is commended by the author’s last words to the specu- 
lations of his readers, As to the “ Parvenu Family,” it might be dis- 
pensed with altogether. It is not essentially necessary to the story, 
and there is nothing in the way in which it is described that does 
much credit to Mr. Fitzgerald’s originality or literary power. The 
very word implies what is common-place and vulgar, and this is exactly 
what we find. The subject is one which has been handled times with- 
out number before, and Mr. Fitzgerald has not found it possible 





proprie dicere. Both Phobe and Adelaide are creations which show 
much more power. The first especially is a real woman, whom the 
author does not indeed permit us to respect, for she is unquestionably 
silly, but with whom it would be quite possible, we feel, to fall in love, 
Lord Garterley is a pleasant sketch. Onthe whole, however, the im- 
pression left by the story is not a pleasant one. With the doubtful ox. 
ception of Mr. Brookfield, doubtful because we really know next to 
nothing about him, there is scarcely a personage from the beginning to 
the end of the book for whom it is possible to feel any regard, 


In Quest of a Creed. (Elliot Stock.)—This little book deals briefly 
and in a popular way, on the side of belief, with the evidences 
of Christianity. Atheism, materialism, pantheism, and theism are al} 
passed under review. The late Mr. Mill is taken as the great reprosen- 
tative of modern atheism, though, of course (this the author admits)- 
he was not a dogmatic atheist. Indeed, his opinion on the whole subject, 
as the author quite truly says, seemed to vary with the state of his fee]. 
ings, and towards the close of his life he was in a much more believing 
frame of mind. There appears to be a little misapprehension as to the 
new doctrine of evolution. ‘If we concede,” it is said, the possibility 
of man’s bodily frame having been derived from some previous organj- 
sation, we must still hold that the endowment of mental and mora} 
faculties proceeded from a creative and miraculous act.” This would 
not be allowed by the Evolutionists. It is their belief that man’s menta} 
and moral faculties were derived by a process of evolution out of the 
instincts of the lower animals. This the author should have noted, as 
it has an important bearing on his argument. Those who have made a 
study of the Christian evidences, will not find much in this volume with 
which they are not already familiar ; to others, we can recommend it as 
a clear and useful summary of what has been written on this well-worn 
subject. 

An Unrequited Love: an Episode in the Life of Beethoven. By 
Ludwig Nohl. Translated by Annie Wood. (Bentley.)—About twenty 
years ago there were published some extracts from a young lady’s 
diary relating to Beethoven—published, it will be understood, by the 
lady herself, who was then on the threshold of old age. Since then 
she has died, and the present volume gives the passages in a fuller 
form. We are inclined to think that this is a mistake; not that there 
is anything here published which it would have been better to keep 
back, but simply because, when the subject is of so delicate a kind—the 
affection that the writer wasted on an unresponding heart—it is only 
the writer herself who could be trusted to deal with it. It is a melan- 
choly book from beginning to end, and most readers would find it 
tedious. 

Curiosities of Travel; or, Glimpses of Nature. By Charles Armar 
Wilkins. 2 vols. (Tinsley Brothers. )—In these two volumes the author 
hascleverly put together various descriptions of some of the most remark- 
able phenomena of the earth. The first chapter is naturally given to 
to the “ Polar World ;” on this naturally follows the subject of “ Alps 
and Glaciers,” illustrated by such scenes as Mr. Whymper’s fatal ascent 
of the Matterhorn ; “ Steppes and Deserts ;” ‘* Caverns and Grottoes ” (in 
which we may note the account of “ The Painted Caverns of Australia,” 
a curious proof of a civilisation now extinct); ‘ Volcanoes,” “ Earth- 
quakes,” and “ The Ocean” are successively treated of. The book is 
a compilation, but it is well done, giving as it does some of the most 
striking passages in the best books of travel. 


We have to acknowledge the second volume of The Globe Cyclopedia. 
Edited by John M. Ross, LL.D. (Thomas OC. Jack, Edinburgh.)—The 
volume includes from “ CAN” down to the end of the letter “E.” Its 
special claim is that there is no working-up of old materials, but that 
all the articles are newly written for the work. Its limits do not 
admit of an elaborate treatment of the vast subject-matter of a cyclo- 
pedia, but we have found it, as far as our examination has tested it, 
complete and accurate. 

We have before us the second volume of The Poets and Poetry of Scot- 
land. By James Grant Wilson. (Blackie and Sons.)—It begins with 
Thomas Campbell and it ends with the Marquis of Lorne, and it con- 
tains extracts from the poets (together with brief memoirs and criti- 
cisms) of one hundred and sixteen, of whom thirty-seven are still alive, 
not to speak of some names contained in the appendix. The period 
included is almost exactly a century, for Campbell, who stands first 
on the list, was born in 1777. It is quite clear that modern life is 
not unfavourable to the production of a certain kind of poetry, anda 
quite genuine kind, too. It is curious that there is not a really great 
name among them, with the doubtful exception of the first, though it is 
quite possible that some may yet achieve greatness. We do not notice 
the name of Jean Ingelow, who we should suppose to belong quite as 
much to Scotland as does Theodore Martin, nor that of Aytoun. This 
is a very interesting volume. 


More than a Million; or, a Fight for a Fortune. 2 vols. (Daldy, 
Isbister, and Co.)—Mr. Brown acquires a great fortune, and wishing to 
make it work mischief to mankind after his death, bequeaths it to John 
Smith, adding no description whatever of this person. What mischief 
it works it is the purpose of this story to set forth. This is done with 
a certain amount of cleverness. One chapter especially, where the un- 
settling effect of a vague prospect of the vast fortune on the peaceful 
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relations between the minister of Saccoth Chapel and his people is de- 
scribed, is very good. Were the rest of the book equal to this, it might 
be pronounced a great success. But it is not by any means equal to it. 
Much of it is sheer caricature, not a little quite irrevelant. All the 
elaborate description of Mrs. Camomile Smith’s attempts to make herself 
out an interesting invalid is quite beside the purpose of the book, be- 
sides being fall of exaggeration and absurdity. It is mere farce, and the 
book claims to be something different from farce, when Dr. Griffen under- 
takes to keep the various organs of the lady’s body in order for a fixed 
annual sum; the heart, for instance, for £30, the spine £25, &. 
Equally irrevelant, though more cleverly conceived, is the account of 
the Titus Society, instituted by Mr. Howard Spoonerley, of Eppleton- 
on-Ouse, for the suppression of sundry social evils and the working of 
sundry social benefits, to which at last the great fortune comes. By it- 
golf this would have made a good sketch. With all its faults, More than 
a Million is a clever and readable tale. 

Our Trip to Burmah, with Notes on that Country. By Surgeon- 
General C. A. Gordon, M.D. (Baillitre, Tindal, and Cox.)—This is an 
entertaining volume, containing much lively description and many 
shrewd observations on men and things. Dr. Gordon travelled in 
company with the Commander-in-Chief of the Madras Army and his 
Staff, but no one can accuse him of mixing up with his narrative too 
much of the personal element. On the contrary, he tells next to 
nothing, beyond the bare itinerary, of the proceedings of himself and 
his fellow-travellers, Notes on the botany of the country, on the 
religious and social habits of its peoples, on barracks and prisons, on 
its diseases—there is a mention of leprosy, which, it seems, they try to 
cure with wood-oil—in fact, on all conceivable subjects, following each 
other in rapid and not very orderly succession. We may say, in truth, 
that a little more order would have been desirable, and that we should 
bave carried away more definite ideas of the country, if the author had 
communicated the information which he has to give us, not as he happened 
to become possessed of it, but according to some principle of arrange- 
ment. The “ Notes” which are appended to the diary of travel contain 
the substance of sundry official reports, and are not the least valuable, 
portion of the book. The illustrations are very curious. Six of them, 
which are rendered by chromo-lithography, are the work of a native 
Burmese artist. There are representations of various native per- 
sonages. They ought to be prized, as the artist was imprisoned for 
the offence of making them. Some characteristic sketches are of un- 
known authorship. They were found in a transit-carriage, without 
any mark by which the owner’s name could be traced. The rest are, 
for the most part, photographs. Among numberless curiosities of Bur- 
mese manners, nothing will seem more strange than a fact which Dr. 
Gordon himself observed,—a Burmese woman quieting a child at the 
breast by giving it a cheroot to smoke. 

Old and New London: a Narrative of its History, its People, and 
ts Places. Vol. IV. By Edward Walford. (Cassell and Co.)—Mr. Wal- 
ford continues to carry on with all success the work which Mr. Walter 
Thornbury began. “ Westminster and the Western Suburbs” is the 
division of his subject which is announced on the title-page, but he 
goes beyond these limits, dealing, for instance, with the extensive region 
of Bloomsbury, a region not by any means wanting in reminiscences, 
Not the least curious among these is Mr. William Hutton’s accountof his 
visit to the British Museum in 1784. (William Hutton wrote the 
History of Birmingham.) Admission was by tickets, and not more 
than ten tickets could be issued at once. Hutton paid two shillings for 
the ticket, was hurried with his party through the whole place in thirty 
minutes, and sums up his experiences by saying that it was “the 
only sight in London that disgusted him.” The present system of 
general admission for three days in the week dates from 1810. About 
the British Museum, indeed, and especially about the library (with 
which he is probably as well acquainted as any man), Mr. Walford is 
very copious and interesting. He gives a lucid account of the system 
of “press marks,” with an entertaining comparison with the methods 
adopted elsewhere, and adds an excellent description of its contents. 
Nor are the other parts of the Museum neglected. If all London had 
been described as fully, it would have been a noble work, but then what 
publisher and what public would have been equal to the burden? There 
is scarcely one of the older and better streets, to speak of this district 
of Bloomsbury alone, about which a volume might not have been 
written. But it would take a lifetime to gather such knowledge, and 
when it was gathered, who would prize it at its value? Many Londoners, 
as they read this volume, will feel that tho one or two streets of which 
they may possess a really intimate knowledge have been neglected ; but 
no one can doubt that, on the whole, the work has been done with an 
industry and a judgment which cannot be too highly praised. 


he is bound to make that vengeance exemplary in its operation. The 

best thing in the book is the character of Seth Dumbrick, the cobbler of 

Rosemary Lane, who adopts the “ Duchess ” which is a very vigorous por- 

traiture. Saliy, on the other had, with her trances, visions of Pharaoh, 

King of Egypt, &c., is somewhat tedious, more so because the account 

of her is irrelevant to the story, than because it has not some intrinsic 

interest. 

New Epitions.—Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. Vol. I, 

Revised by R. Carruthers,LL.D. (W.and R.Chambers.) This, though 

the “third edition ” of a work published some years ago, is to a great 
extent a new work, Dr. Carruthers having carried it down to the present 
time. Indeed, there is scarcely a living author of any note of whom we 
may not find some account in these comprehensive pages. It may be 
questioned, indeed, whether this has not been carried too far; a cyclo- 
peedia should aim at least at limiting its scope to subjects of permanent 
value and interest, qualities which can scarcely be attributed to some of 
the literature here mentioned. It is better, however, to err on the side 
of completeness. The criticism seems to us, for the most part, sensible, 
and the extracts are skilfully chosen. The volume, a large octavo of 
eight hundred pages, is a treasury of good reading. We have also to 
mention a complete edition of Zhe Poetical Works of John Keats, the 
Aldine edition; with a memoir by Lord Houghton. (Bell and Sons.) 
Those who are familiar with the ordinary editions will observe as new 
features, “ The First Version of Hyperion,” and two tragedies, “ Otho 
the Great” and “King Stephen.” It is needless to say that Lord 
Houghton’s memoir adds much to the value of the volume. He entirely 
rejects the idea that Keats’s life was shortened by the savage criticism 
on his poems. It is probable, however, that the belief, strengthened as 
it is by Byron’s authority, will survive all contradictions.——TZhe 
Pilgrim’s Progress, as originally published by John Bunyan (Elliot Stock), 
is described as “a fac-simile reproduction of the first edition.” Itisa 
cheap form of that published two years ago, but more exact, as it omits 
certain additions which were made to that.—— White's History and 
Antiquities of Selborne, edited by James E. Harting, (Bickers), appears 
in a second edition, “with the letters not included in any previous 
edition of the work.” Miss Florence Montgomery, whose story of 
“‘ Misunderstood” has achieved a very considerable success, has ree 
published a volume of earlier stories, Peggy and other Tales (Cassell 
and Co.). ‘We have also to notice new editions of Winer's Treatise 
on the Grammar of the New Greek Testament, translated by the Rev. 
W. F. Moulton (T. and T. Clark) ; The Dilemma, by the Author of “ The 
Battle of Dorking” (Blackwood); Zraits and Stories of theIrishPeasantry, 
by William Carleton, first and second series (Routledge); Sermons 
Preached before the University of Oxford, and on Various Occasions, 
by J. B. Mozley (Rivingtons); Webster’s Dictionary of Quotations 
(Ward, Lock, and Tyler); Lessons in Religion, by Mary Gillies (Sune 
day-School Association); Zhe Battle of the Standard, by William A, 
Gibbs (Provost); and Ecloge Ovidiana, by T. R. Arnold (Riving- 
tons). A second edition of that most admirable little book, Bel/ows’s 
French and English Dictionary (John Bellows, Gloucester), demands 
more than a formal notice. The compiler has added, “ at the cost,” he 
says, of more than three years of close labour, beyond the seven already 
bestowed on the first edition, “ many thousands of additional words 
and renderings.” Other additions and improvements have been made ; 
among them may be mentioned the insertion of many words and phrases 
used in the transactions of mercantile life, such as “ Free to. . . . Sta- 
tion,” “By instalments,” archmological words, such as “ dolmen,” 
“ cromlech,” and the like. The dictionary, though slightly increased in 
size, remains, both as regards magnitude and weight, a real “ pocket- 
dictionary.” Of the paper and printing it is only necessary to say that 
they are as good as in the first edition. Higher praise could not be 
given. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth — numerous I]lustrations, 

rice 7s 

FINGER - RING LORE: Historical, 
Legendary, and Anecdotal. By WILLIAM JONES, 
F.S.A. With Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious 
Rings of all Ages and Countries. 

“One of those gossiping books which are as full of 
amusement as of instruction.”—Atheneum. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, with 100 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 
WYE 


The ADVENTURES of TOM SA 
By MARK TWAIN. 
“The earlier part of the book is to our thinking the 
most amusing thing Mark Twain has written. The 
humour is not always uproarious, but it is always 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous IIlustrations, 24s. 


The HUNTING-GROUNDS of the 
GREAT WEST: a Description of the Plains, 
Game, and Indians of the Great North-American 
Desert. By RICHARD IRVING DopGg. With an 
Introduction by William Blackmore; Map, and 
numerous Illustrations by Ernest Griset. 

Shortly will be ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

The NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, 
Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country- 
House. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s. 
K of ARC ECT 


STYLES. Translated from the German of A. 
ROSENGARTEN, by W. COLLETT-SANDARS. With 
639 Illustrations. 

Small 4to, cloth gilt,with Coloured Illustrations, 10s 6d. 


CHAUCER for CHILDREN: a Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawels. With Eight 
Coloured Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the 
Author. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s. 

The LIFE of the GREEKS and 
ROMANS. Described from Antique Monuments. 
By Ernst GUHL and W.Koner, Translated from 
the Third German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
HUEFFER, With 545 Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, 18s. 


YACHTING in the ARCTIC SEAS; 
or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Dis- 
covery in the Neighbourhood of Spitzbergen and 
Novaya Zemlya. By JAMES LAMONT, F.R.G.S. 
With Illustrations by Dr. Livesay. 

“The most important addition nie to our Arctic 
literature for a long time."—Atheneum. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


| y LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. — 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
so many years, signed, “ Llizabeth Lazenby.” 





HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
silver that can be used as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 

from real silver. 
Fiddle or Bead or King's 


Patterns. Old Silv'r. Thread. or Shell 
£aqa£8.4288.4 

Table Forks or eee, 
POT COZ.....c.secceceeeeees 2 1 0...2 5 0 
pect do. do ot 9 O18 D 
Tea Spoons.,..... -1 0 0...1 20 





These are as strongly plated ont are in every 
respect at least equal to what other houses are selling 
as their first quality, at very much higher prices. 


A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 


Tuble Spoons and Forks ....6..s.se-seeeeeee per dome 
Dessert, 178; Tea Spoons ........ eoconconcese 


Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 15s to eth Dish Covers, 
from £9 to £24 the set of four; Corner Dishes, from 
£7 10s to £18 18s the set of four; Warmers, £7 2s 6d 
to £15 158; Biscuit Boxes, 14s to £5 103; Cruet and 
Liquor Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. The 
largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and 
forks, and fish-eating kuives and forks and carvers. 
All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, con- 
taining upwards of 850 Lilustrations of his unrivalled 
Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 Large 
Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, la, 
2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories, 84 Newman 
Street, and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of 
delivering goods to any ne of the United Kingdom is 
trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BURTON will always under- 
take delivery at a small fixed rate. 





ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 
Travelling-Bag. 


FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 


FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 








CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 





Schedule.) 


The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874) had 
all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Investi- 
gation (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 

1. The “ Seventeen Offices” Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
8. The whole “ Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protection to Policies. 
The Bonus was the largest yet declared. Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 








genuine, and sometimes almost pathetic."—Athenzum. 


A Bonus valuation to 3lst December, 1876, is now in progress, 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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OLLEGE HOME 
C FOR GIBLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
OWER-STREET SCHOOL for 


LS will Reopen on Tharsday, January 18th. 
G =. Three, ani Four and a Half Guineas a 
Term. 


Ww 
For further particulars, apply at 80 Gower 
Street. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL, 
HARR 


Ow. 
Head Master—the Rev. O. H. TANDY, M.A. 
Boys are prepared for the various Public Schools. 
the Navy, and other Examinations. The hool 
will reopen on THURSDAY, JANUARY 25th, 1877. 
For prospectus, ap ply to the Rev. C. H. TANDY, M.A., 
Heed Master. 








TYPHOID FEVER AND MILK. 





THE AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 


Invite attention to the following letter, addressed to the Chairman of the Burnley Board of 
Guardians, which was read at a meetirg of the Board on the 11th instant, and printed in 
the Pall Mall Gazette of January 12th, 1877 :— 

? - “ Burnley, January 10. 
“Sir,—It is with great regret that I report a very serious outbreak of typhoid fever in conse- 
quence of the consumption of infected milk. The following are the facts of the case :—A farmer 
med William Farnell, of Blacko, in the township of Barrowford, and in the rural sanitary 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The Professorships of Chinese and Comparative 
Grammar are vacant. Applications for the appoint- 
ments will be received up to Saturday , February 17th, 
at the Office of the a. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary, 
RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


Principal—The Rev. CHARLES BIGG, D.D., late 
Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. JOSEPH NEWTON, M.A. 

a Sas. For particulars, address the 


aE ERa commences JANUARY 23, 1877. 
Hees SCHOOLS for GIRLS, in 
A 








CONNECTION with the WOMEN'S EDU- 
TIONAL UNION.—A Gentlemen and Lady, living 

in a healthy suburb of London, whose two Girls 
attend one of the most successful of these Day-schools, 
wish to receive two other Girls to share their home 
and attend the school with them. Inclusive terms, 
100 guineas per annum.—Address, “ V. K.,” at Harri- 
gon's, Queen's Terrace, Finchley Road, London, N.W. 


 lamage COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 
‘bh 





LAW LECTURER. 

@ Council, with the co-operation of the Bristol 
{Incorporated Law Society, propose to appoint a Lec- 
tureship in Equity and Conveyancing. 

The Salary for a Session of thirty weeks will be not 
fess than £150, and half of the fees paid by the 
Students, but for the ing short Session of twenty 
weeks ending in July (for which period the appoint- 
ment will, in the first instance, be made), the salary 
will be £100 and half the fees. 

The Lecturer will be required to give one lecture 
and one Class per week, but will not be required to 
reside in Bristol. 

Applications to be sent to the Secretary of the 
College, not later than the end of January. 

EDWARD STOOK, Secretary. 


Pe cus—7 TUITION—TWO VACAN- 
A 








CIES.—The Rey. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
.A. (Cambridge Math. Tripos, Le Bas Prizeman, 
1868), assisted by a Graduate in Classical Honours, 
prepares FOUR PUPILS for the University and Com- 
titive Examinations. Terme, 200 guineas, or £75 a 
erm. References: Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, 
Oxford; Sir Harry Verney, Bart., Claydon, Bucks; Sir 
John Strachey, Rev. Brooke Lambert, Charles Smith, 
Esq., Tutor of Sid. Coll. Camb., and others. 
Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


HE TEACHERS’ EDUCATION 
LOAN SOCIETY (in connection with the 
Women's Education Union), advances, under certain 
conditions, sums of money to those, whether as yet 
engaged in teaching or not, who are anxious to com- 
plete their education, at the existing High Schools for 
Girls or elsewhere, as the Committee.may approve. 

Subscriptions for this object, and eo, for 
Loans, should be sent by post to Miss EWART, 
Hon. Secretary, 3 Morpeth Terrace, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 

K 454s Pp, WaHIsky. 

KINAHAN and CO. finding that, through the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
pave 3 een of OLD LL WHISKY for purely 

cinal purposes is very great, submit with pleasure 
the following ANALYSIS by Dr. HaseauL:—— 

“T have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality. 
The Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this Whisky.” 

20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and = 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and OO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.0. 


LTO DOURO, fine OLD PORT, 

30s per dozen. Matured seven years in Wood. 

Pure and genuine. Excellent for invalids, and un- 

equalled at the price. Recommended with confidence. 
Railway paid. 

HENRY Brett and Co., 26 and 27 High Holborn. 

Established 1829. 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 

__ This Tobacco is now put upin ONE-OUNCE 
PACKETS, in addition to the other sizes, the Label 
being a reduced fac-simile of that used for the Two- 


Ounce Packets. 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Holborn Viaduct, 

















authority, keeps twenty-one milch cows, and supplies about fifty families with milk in Blacko 
and Barrowford. The farmer has had typhoid fever in his house, unknown to the sanitary 
authorities, and no precaution had been taken to prevent the spread of the disease. He con- 
tinued to supply his customers daily with milk from the farmhouse, and now there are fifty-five 
persons suffering from typhoid fever. All the cases are among the families supplied with milk 
from his farm, and there are no others in the district. Of the fifty families receiving their milk from 
Farnell’s farm, thirty-seven have typhoid fever, so that there can be no question of the source 
of the infection. The great majority of the sufferers are either children or young persons. 
About one-half the cases are in the incipient stages, and I am glad to say that the type of the 
fever is mild, although one woman is dead. I accidentally discovered the existence of the fever, 
and traced it to its source. No suspicion of the real character of the epidemic seems to have 
existed. I took stringent measures to prevent any further spread of the infection at the farm. 
The farmer very willingly aided. Disinfectants had been liberally supplied to the village, and 
instructions and advice given to those in charge of the sick. Now that the history of the origin 
of the disease is known, I have every confidence in being able shortly to report a favourable termi- 
nation of the epidemic. I only became acquainted with the fever and its cause on Monday last. 
—I am, &c., THOMAS DEAN, M.D.” 


THE AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY ARE THE ONLY PURVEYORS OF 
Milk in London who have an organised system of sanitary inspection of the farms from which 
tho milk is obtained, and who by skilled inspection and supervision of the farms and dairies, 
and by a careful analysis of the milk, exercise every possible precaution for the protection of 
consumers, 


MEDICAL AND SANITARY INSPECTOR. 
Ernest Hart, Esq., 59 Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square. 


MEDICAL BOARD. 
E. H. Srevexrne, Esq., F.R.C.P., Physician Extraordinary to her Majesty the Queen, Physician 
in Ordinary to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Physician to St. Mary’s Hospital. 
Cartes Morcuison, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
Joun Wutrmore, Esq., M.D., Metropolitan Medical Officer of Health and Public Analyist. 
Witu1aM HarpwickeE, Esq., M.D., Coroner for Middlesex, late Medical Officer for Paddington. 





CHIEF OFFICE—St. Petersburgh Place, Bayswater, W. 
WHo.esaLe OrFic—E—On the Arrival Platform, Great Western Rail way. 
Lonpon CowsHeps—207 Portobello Road, Notting Hill. 

Darry AND CHEESE Factory—Swindon, Wiltshire. 
Darry—Bourton, Shrivenham, Berks. 
Piacerres—Eastcott Marsh, Swindon. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “ that the composition 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, ig a spurious imitation. 
CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 


Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 
CHLORODYNE is y mend the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
ove 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Oroap, Fever,Agué 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhma, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &. 
J. O. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“It is without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
doubt the most valuable and certain Anod we have.” | pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
Dr. M‘MILLMAN, of New Galloway, d.—“I | ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
From Dr. BoutTon and OCo., Horncastle.— | seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne ae that it leaves no unpleasant after- 
ects.” 


in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent 
Sold in bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6deach. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 


oueonen SOLE MANUFACTUBER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD 








EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE'S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful."—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues 


post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 

All sizes can be seen at 13 Oranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 








SYMINGTON’S 
ATENT PEA FLOUR, 
is easy of digestion, wholesome, nutritious, requires 
no boiling, and rapidly makes a tureen of rich ys 
In packets, 1d. 2d, 4d, and 6d; or in tins, Is, ls 6d, 
and 3s each. 
W. SYMINGTON and CO., 
Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
Sold by a!! Grocers. 








London, E.0.; and Bristol. 
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Lately published, Third Edition. 


ADITUS FACILIORES: 
An Easy Latin Construing Book, with Complete 
Vocabulary. 

By A. W. POTTS, M.A., LL.D., 

Head Master of Fettes College, Edinburgh, and some- 
time Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
And the Rey. C. DARNELL, M.A., 


Head Master of Cargilfield Preparatory School, Edin- 
burgh, and late Scholar of Pembroke and Downing 
Co!lleges, Cambridge. 

Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 





In the press. 


ADITUS FACILIORES GRACL 


An Easy Greek Oonstruing Book, with complete 
Vocabulary. 


Compiled by the same Authors. 
In feap. 8vo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


HE EDINBURGH 
(No. 297), JANUARY, was 
Monday last. 





REVIEW 
published on 


CONTENTS. 
THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 
TRAVELS IN THE CAUCASUS. 
FOXEL ON THE ANTS OF SWITZERLAND. 
MEDITERRANEAN DELTAS. 
THE PASTON LETTERS. 
NEw ARCTIC LANDS. 
LIFE OF WILLIAM, EARL OF SHELBURNE. 
Woop's TEMPLE OF EPHESUS. 
Von RevMONT's LIFE OF LORENZO DE’ MEDICI. 
TURKEY AND RUSSIA. 
London: LONGMANS and Co, Edinburgh: A. and 
©. BLACK. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 285, is published this day. 
CONTENTS. 
1. WOLSEY AND THE Divorce OF Henry VIII. 
2. OLD NORSE MIRROR OF MEN AND MANNERS. 
3. Dr. CARPENTER'S MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
4. ENGLISH POLICY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
5. GEOGRAPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC RESULTS OF THE 
ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
6. A FRENCH ORITIC ON MILTON. 
7. MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM. 
8. A RAMBLE ROUND THE WORLD. 
9. THe EASTERN QUESTION AND THE CONFERENCE. 
JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CXXIX., for JANUARY, is now 

ready, price 6s. Post free for the year, 21s, in advance. 

CONTENTS. 

1, JULIAN’S LETTERS. 

2. THE POETRY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

3. ALEXANDER VINET. 

4. PaisSTHOOD IN THE LIGHT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

5. HERBERT SPENCER'S SOCIOLOGY: ITS GROUND, 

MOTIVE, AND SPHERE. 

6, GuizoT’s HisTORY OF FRANCE. 

7. THE SERVIAN WAR. 

8. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


On Thursday next will be published. 
HE DUBLIN REVIEW. 


New Series. No. LV. Price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 


SPSNeSS Powe 


— 








. CIVIL INTOLERANCE OF RsiiGious ErRoR.—PRO- 
F&SSOR MIVART ON LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 

S. JosopHAT, MARTYR OF CATHOLIC UNITY. 

CARDINAL ANTONELLI. 

ROMAN HISTORY. 

THE PAST AND PRESENT IN FRANCE. 

CHARACTER OF JULIUS CESAR. 

CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE SONNET. 

THe CLOUD IN THE EAST. 

AN EXAMINATION OF Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

London: Burns, OAT#s, and Co., 17 Portman Street, 


and 63 Paternoster Row. 
OURNAL of the STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY. Part III. Vol. XXXIX.now ready, 
price 5s. 
CONTENTS. 

The President's Opening Address of the Session, 
1876-77. By James Heywood, Esq., M.A., F.R.S.— 
Preliminary Report of the Ninth International Sta- 
tistical Congress held at Buda-Pesth from Ist to 7th 
Sept, 1876. By Frederick J. Mouat, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
Foreign Secretary, Statistical Society—Address of 
the President of the “ Economic Science and Statis- 
tical Section of the British Association,” at the 46th 
Meeting, at Glasgow, Sept., 1876. By Sir George 
Campbell, KC.S.L, P., D.C.L,—Address of the 
President of the Department of “ Economy and Trade 
of the Social Science Association, at the 20th Annual 
Congress at Liverpool, Oct., 1876. By G. J. Shaw- 
Lefevre, M.P.—The Physical Requirements of Factory- 
Children. By Charles Roberts, F.R.C.S.—Miscellanea : 
1. Hungarian Statistics; 2. Condensed Statistics; 3. 
The Depreciation of Silver, Periodical Returns, &c. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross, S.W. 
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In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 


EA AND _ PERRINS’ SAUCE, 








which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing | 
their signature— 

“LEA and PERRINS,” 

which signature is placed on every bottle of 

JORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

and without which none is genuine. Sold 

Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; ORossE | 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
-. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world, 


The late Mr.GEORGE DAWSON. 
MEMORIAL LECTURE on Mr. 
DAWSON, very carefully prepared, and con- 

taining matter from strictly Original Sources, now 
ready for delivery. For terms, &c., apply to Mr. F. 
R. YOUNG, Rose Cottage, Swindon, Wiltshire. 


“ The opening of living animals has done more to 
perpetuate error than to confirm the just views taken 
from the Study of Anatomy.”—<Sir Charles Bell. 

ONDON ANTI - VIVISECTION 

SOCIETY, 180 Brompton Road, M. WALBROOK, 
Secretary, of whom may be had an Analysis of the 
Royal Commission. Price 3d, per post 4d. 


HE PRESS of INDIA.—The Pro- 

prietors of “THE CALCUTTA ENGLISHMAN ” 
beg to take the opportunity of the commencement of 
a new year to draw the attention of all those wishing 
to reach the Indian public to the leading position 
occupied by their Journal in the Press of India. The 
“DAILY ENGLISHMAN of CALCUTTA” has the 
largest cireulation amongst the Services, as well as the 
indigo and tea planters, merchants, &., of any paper 
in India,and thus forms an unrivalled channel for 
Advertisements. 

For terms for Advertisements and subscription apply 
at STREET'S General Newspaper and Advertisement 
Offices, 30 Cornhill, E.C., and 5 Serle Street, W.C., 
London. 


4 GERMAN PRISON.—See _ the 
F& BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 434), 
for View and Particulars of the Penitentiary near 
Berlin ; also View of New Premises, Aldersgate Street ; 
Titian; Bye Commissions or Bribes; Burlington 
House; Thames in Flood; Sanitary Matters; New 
Buildings, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and of all 
Newsmen. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Streetand Charing Oross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances offected in al GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
G 
Secretaries { SOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 
MALL, S.W. 
Net Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in hand £3,056,035 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob- 


tained on application. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 


| woe by FLOOD and FIELD. 
M 























ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 
ay be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 

A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, anda 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
OARPET Ne TO THE ROYAL 


AMILY, 
85 and 86 OLD BONDSTREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 


Standard. 
“ The Caracas Oocoa of such choice quality.”"— Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 

Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. . 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 

the superfluous oil.”"—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 


Dr. Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 


awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 


URE, FRAGRANT, & DURABLE. 
For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for Shaving, 
PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
“Ts an article of the nicest and most careful manu- 
facture, and one of the most refreshing and agreeable 








| of balms to the Skin.” 


Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by 
Mr. ERASMUS WILSON, F.B.S. 
_ Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


Dp’ EFORD’S FLULD MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., 
172 New Bond Street, London; and all Chemists. 





as 
The New River Company.—One Hundred and Six £109 
Shares (£85 per share paid), and one-tenth of 
King’s Share in this most flourishing and sy “ 
trading Corporation, ths revenue of which has 
security and regularity of Consols, with the addi. 
tional advantage of a yearly increasing income, 
\ ESSRS. EDWIN FOX and BOUS. 
L FLELD will SELL, at the MART, on WEDNES. 
DAY,January 24, at TWO precisely, 106 £100 SHARES 
(£85 per share paid) in the NEW RIVER COMPANY 
The dividends on these shares have for many years 
past steadily increased, those recently paid being over 
Ten per cent. per annum; and as there is a constant 
increase in the Company's revenue, not only from its 
water-rates and water sold, but from the rent of its 
private estates, in which these Shares participate, the 
return from this property will continually rise and the 
capital increase in even greater proportion, thus ren- 
dering it first-rate for investment or family endow. 
ment. Also, in Six Lots, One-tenth of an Original or 
King’s share, which is perfectly unique, as beinga 
freehold estate, conferring votes for the counties of 
Middlesex and Hertford. The income in res 
this proportion of a Share for the year ending Mid. 
summer, 1876, was £213 1s 4d, and a considerable in- 
crease in each succeeding half-yearly dividend may be 
relied upon.—Particulars at the Mart; of Messrs, 
Field, Roscoe, and Oo., solicitors, 36 Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, W.C.; and of Messrs. Edwina Fox and Bousfield, 
24Gresham Street, Bank, E.C. 
HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE 
—Every evening, the FORTY THIEVEs, 
Vokes Family. Premiere Danseuse, Mdile, 
Double Harlequinade. Clowns, U. Lauri and F, 
Evans; Harlequina & la Watteau, Miss Amy Ross- 
lind. Preceded by a Popular Farce. Prices from 
6d to £4 4s. Doors open at 6.30, commence at 7, 
Box-office open from 10 till 5 daily. Morning 
formances every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, 
Doors open at 1.30, commence at 2. Children and 
schools admitted at half-price to all parts of the 
theatre, upper gallery excepted. 


ere POLYTECHNIC. — Entire 
» change of Entertainment. HYLDEMOER, a 
Fairy Story, with a Ghost effect, by HANS OCHRIS- 
TIAN ANDERSEN, translated and adapted by Mr, 
EDWARD ROSE. CHRISTMAS and its CUSTOMS; 
and a New Optical Entertainment, consisting of 
FAMOUS STATUARY under the LIME-LIGHT, and 
the SHADOW-PANTOMIME, by Mr. J. L. KING. 
CHEMICAL MAGIC, by Professor GARDNER. The 
SEANCE, by the Polytechnic Medium. The TALKING 
LION, &c., by Mr. JAMES MATTHEWS. TheGIANT 
CHRISTMAS-TREE. Diving-bel!, Leotard, the Aerial 
Mercury, and the finest collection of Model Engines in 
London. Admission to the whole, ls; Schools and 
Children under Ten, 6d. Open from 12till 5 and 7 till 10, 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The Eleventh Winter 
Exhibition of Sketches and Stadies is NOW OPEN, 
from 10 until 6. Admission 1s. Catalogues 6d. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mal!l.—H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-OCOLOURS. — The Fifteenth Winter 
Exhibition of Sketches and Studies is NOW OPEN— 
5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission, Is. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


HE GRANVILLE PRIVATE 

SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAINS to St. LAW- 

RENCE-ON-SEA, near Ramsgate, in TWO HOURS. 

Departures every Friday, from rin , at 
3.45, and Cannon Street 350 p.m. (See Bills.) 

YDROPATHIC, Turkish, Swimming, 

and every description of Medical Baths, the 


most complete in Europe. 
Marble Skating Rink, Billiards, American Bowls. 


to GRANVILLE is superbly fitted, 
and affords every Home comfort and convenience 
asa Winter Resort. Boarding terms, 12s 6d a day. 

Address, The MANAGER, St. Lawrence-on- 
near Ramsgate. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
j THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 

uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOU-MAIN 

AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detested, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 

on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, Londoa. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 428, and 523 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawa on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 78 6d, L0s, and 16s each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
ndon. 

OLLOWAY'S PILLS.—Health or 
Weaith ?—No sane person would hesitate an 
instant in the choice between these two conditions. 
Now is the season to secure the former, either by re- 
storing or contirming it. These Pills expel ail impuri- 
ties from the system which fogs, fow vapours, and 
variable temperatures eagender during winter; this 
medicine also acts most wholesomely upon the skin, 
by disgorging tue liver of its accumulated bile, and by 
exciting tue Kidneys to more energetic actioa, it in- 
creases the appetite for food, and strengthens the 
digestive process. ‘Che stomach and liver, with which 
most disorders originate, are fully under the control 
of these regenerative Pills, which act very kindly yet 

most efficieutly oa tue tenderest bowels. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STRERT. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Tales of our Great Families. By 
EpwARD WALFORD, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
u An entertaining, valuable, and instructive work.” 


—Telegraph. 
Historic Chateaux. By Alex- 


ANDER BAILLI£ COCHRANE, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 
«A very interesting volume.”—T7imes. 


Life of Marie Antoinette. By 
Professor CHARLES DUKE YoNnGs. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. 1 yol., with Portrait, 9s. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage | snvaue nesuty o 


for 1877, under the especial Patronage of her 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility, and con- 
taining all the New Creations. Forty-sixth 
Edition. 1 vol., with the Arms beautifully en- 
graved, 31s 6d, bound, gilt edges. [Next week. 


My Year in an Indian Fort. By 


re. GUTHRIE, Author of “ Through Russia.” 2 


yols., with Illustrations, 21s. [Next week. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Two Lilies. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of ‘‘ Nathalie,” “ Adele,” &c. 3 vols. 


Qne Golden Summer. By Mrs. 


Diana, Lady Lyle. By W. Hep- 


WORTH Dixon. 38 vols. 


Her Plighted Troth. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 
“A clever, well-written novel.” — Messenger. 


Glencairn. ByIza Duffus Hardy. 


«“ A remarkable and fascinating book.”"—Post. 


Anne Warwick. By Georgiana 


M. CRAIK. 2 vols., 21s. 


Mr. MACKENZIE WALLACE'S RUSSIA. 


RUSSIA. By Mackenzie Wallace. 
NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC.—Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin beg to notify that this Work will be 
ready for delivery to the Trade on Monday, the 
22nd inst., complete in Two Volumes, with Maps, 
price 24s. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, 
don. 














“Ready next week. 


SOME DIFFICULTIES of BELIEF. 
By T. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE, M A., Incumbent of 
Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN; and all 
Booksellers. 


Just published, post free, 1s 6d. 

ABBOTT’S 
SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH MAP 
OF THE WORLD. 





MR. COWDEN CLARKE’S “CHAUCER POPULARISED.” 





= ° 

TALES from CHAUCER, in PROSE. With a Memorial of 
the Poet. By CHARLES CowDeN CLARKE. New and Revised Edition, with fine Steel Portrait, and Twelve 
Full-page Engravings by Harvey. Fcap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, price 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s. 

“The most accessible and the most intelligible introduction to the knowledge of land's first great 

that exists."—Daily Telegraph. as , a 
“ The book is a meet companion for the model on which it has been formed— Lamb's Tales from Shake- 

speare '—that is saying much."—Notes and Queries. 


The RICHES of CHAUCER. With Explanatory Notes and 


a Memoir of the Poet. By CHARLES COWDEN CLARKB, Author of “ Tales from Chaucer,” “Shakespeare 
Characters,” “ Molitre Characters,” &. Second Edition, carefully Revised. With fine Steel Portrait of 
Chaucer, and Woodcuts, crown 8vo, elegantly printed (642 pages), cloth, 10s 6d. 
“Mr. Olarke's book will do more than has yet been done towards making that which has always been @ 
pleasure to the few a pleasure to the many. He has modernised Chaucer's spelling, but without impairing the 
antique besuty of his py aody and his system of accentuation removes the last stumbling-block from the feet of 
r."—TZimes. 





COMPANION VOLUME to the “TALES from CHAUCER.” 


TALES from SHAKESPEARE. By Charles and Mary Lamb. 


With Steel Portrait and Twenty beautiful Full-page Engravings Harvey. Feap. 8vo, extra cloth 
price 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s. ad 7 ’ ” 





London : CROSBY LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationer’s Hall Court, E.0. 








Ready, large post 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, cloth, 12s. 


THE NORTHERN BARRIER OF INDIA. 
A Popular Account of the Jummoo and Kashmir Territories. 


By FREDERICK DREW, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., 


Associate of the Royal School of Mines, Assistant-Master at Eton College, late of the Maharajah of Kashmir's 
service. Author of “ The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories : a Geographical Account.” 


“In the present volume, I have selected from my work, ‘The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories,’ those 
parts which are most likely to interest the general reader. To the other book I would refer any who may 
wish for more detailed information, or such subjects as the physical condition of the country, the distribution 
of languages and faiths within it, its political organisation, or the routes that traverse it."—Zrtract from 


Preface. 





Ready, scale 4 inches to a mile; price, in Sheets, 4s; mounted in Cage, 7s 6d. 
PROPOSED LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. 

STANFORD'S MAP OF METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS, 

TRAMWAYS, & MISCELLANEOUS IMPROVEMENTS 


FOR SESSION 1877; 


Showing in Blue, the Schemes which have been sanctioned by Parliament, but have not yet been carried out; 
and in Red, the Schemes for which the Sanction of Parliament will be asked in the ensuing Session. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait, price 18s, cloth. 


THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, 
Bart., F.R.8., L.L.D., D.C.L., &c. 
Partly Written by himself. Edited and Completed by WILLIAM POLE, F.R.S., 
Member of Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Showing existing and projected Cables, together with 


an Analysis of the Capital and Revenues of the 
various Submarine Telegraph Companies. 
By WILLIAM ABBOTT, Sworn Broker, 
10 Tokenhouse Yard, E.0. 


Publishers: BATES, HENDY, and OO., 4 Old Jewry, 


London, E.O. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








CHEAP § SCARCE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


See MUDIES CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, New 
Edition Now Ready, postage free. This Catalogue contains 
an unusually large Selection of Popular Works in History, 
Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel, and Adventure, 
and the higher class of Fiction, and is especially commended 
to the attention of Librarians and Secretaries of Public 
Institutions, and other large Purchasers of Modern Books. 





BOUND BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 
AND PRIZES. 

A Revised Catalogue of Works of the Best Authors, in 

ornamental bindings, adapted for Gentl. 's Libraries 

or Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding or Birthday 





foruarded postage free on application. 


Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 42s, cloth. 


CHURCH AND STATE. 
Their Relations Historically Developed. 
By HEINRICH GEFFCKEN, 


Strasburg, late Hanseatic Minister Resident at the Court 


Professor of International Law in the University of 
of St. James's. 


Translated and Edited, with the Author's assistance, by EDWARD FAIRFAX TAYLOR. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 








FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 

49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 





‘rartiwioniremapiaien, | BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 


HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
AND IS UNIFORMLY OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 





New Oxford Street. 
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ust published, in Svo, Ph 21s, cloth. 
HE PROPHE ts and PROPHECY in ISRAEL, an 
Historical and Critical Inquiry. By Dr. A. KUENEN, Prof. of Theol. in the 
Univ. of Leyden. Translated from the Dutch by the Rev. A. MILROY, M.A., with 
an Introduction by J. Murr, Esq., D.C.L. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


The Fourth Edition, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 





HE NEID of VIRGIL translated into English Verse. By 
JOHN CONINGTON, M.A., late Professor in Latin in the University of Oxford. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 





GREEK a. BOOKS by the Rev. > ee, F.BS. 
The Eighth Edition, in 12mo, p 
REEK SYN TAX and HINTS on "GREEK ACCIDENCE; 
with some reference to Comparative Philology, and with Illustrations from 
various Modern Languages. By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of 
‘Westminster. 
By the same Author, Twelfth Edition, in 8vo, price 1s 6d. 
REEK GRAMMAR. RULES, now in Use in Harrow School, 
sh Marlborough College, Rossall School, Uppingham School, Charterhouse 
chool, &c. 
London : LONGMANS and Co. 
Dr. LATHAM'S ENGLISH SCHOOL - BOOKS. 
The Ninth Edition, in post 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

A HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, for the 
use of Students of the Universities and Higher Classes of Schools. By R. 

G. LATHAM, M.A., M.D., &e. 

By the same Author, uniform with the above, price 3s 6d. 
An ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for the use of Schools, 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. 

RULES and PRINCIPLES for the STUDY of ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR. 18mo, price 1s. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 








F. W. LONGMAN’S GERMAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Just published, in square 18mo, price 5s, cloth. 


NEW DICTIONARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES. By F. W. LONGMAN, Balliol College, Oxford. 
‘By far the best dictionary we have! of the aid which the English reader or 
seen for practical use.”—Zraminer. student of German needs, has set him- 
‘*The handiest and most convenient of | self to supply it on the simplest and most 
dictionaries ; the sort of book never to —— plan."—Morning Post. 
be away from the study-table of a liter- We have not seen any pocket dic- 
ary man.”—ZLiterary Churchman. tionary, German and English, that can 
“It is incapable of being surpassed| bear comparison with this. It is re- 
esesseIt has evidently been compiled by a| markably compendious, and the arrange- 
thorough German scholar, who, being! ment is clear.”"—Athenzum. 
himself familiar with the precise nature 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


my. a =. TWELLS'S SELECTION of SCHOOL POETRY. 
y-Third Thousand, in 18mo, price Half-a-Crown. : 
OETRY for REPETIT ION ; a Collection of 200 Short Pieces 
and Extracts, suitable to dwell in the Memory of Young Persons, selected 
from the Best Works of the most Eminent English Poets, and arranged in the 
order in which they are to be learnt. Edited by HENRY TW&LLS, M.A., late Master 
of the Godolphin Foundation School, Hammersmith. 

“ We do not believe that a better selection than this of Mr. Twells has ever been 
published. The pieces comprise many of the priceless lyrics in which modern 
Borel is so rich, all well calculated for their beauty to arrest the attention and 

1) in the memory of the young. Subjects grave and gay, secular and sacred, 
are ively pr d in an easy classification. A truly poetical taste and a 
judgment never at fault pervade the work, which only requires to be known to 
become a general fayourite.”"—Manchester Guardian. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


— HISTORIES by Dean MERIVALE. 
]. crown 8yo, with Five Maps, price 7s 6d. 
NERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the Foundation of 
— City to the Fall of Augustulus, B.C. 758—A. D. 476. By the Very Rev.C. 
Menriva.e, D.D., Dean of Ely. 

“ We cordially recommend his book.” —Guardian. 

“ A more trustworthy and interesting history of Rome in a condensed form has 
not hitherto appeared."—Znglish Churchman. 

“The arrangement is lucid, the style and expression are simple and perspicuous ; 
while from beginning to end the historical continuity of the narrative is preserved 
unbroken."— Scotsman. 

“ There is probably no book in the English language going over the whole ground 
from the foundation of Rome to the temporary extinction of the Western Empire 
by Odoacer at once so trustworthy and so interesting."—Giobe. 

“ A good book in the highest sense of the word,—that is to say, every part of 
the subject has received due and proportionate attention."—Zducational Times. 

“The narrative is always fresh and animated, and the reader is struck with the 
impression that in all these 700 pages the spirié of the author never flugs, and that 
there is not a wasted paragrapb.”"—School Board Chronicle, 

“The best school history of Rome that has yet,appeared. The summary is 
complete, and entitles the author to the thanks, not only of all scholars, but of all 
who are interested in the diffusion of liberal education.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


Historical Works by the same Author. 
HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. Cabinet Edition, 
thoroughly Revised. 8 vols. crown 8yo, 48s. 
The FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC: a History of the Last Century 
of the Commonwealth. New Edition, 7s 6d. 
The ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES, Fcap., 2s 6d. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 











a 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth, 
L° © # & £ RE: & POEM 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
SS 





Just published, ‘in 8vo, price 123 6d, cloth. 
HE ILIAD of HOMER, Homometrically Translated, By 
C. B. CAYLEY, Translator of Dante's “ Comedy,” &c. 

“The three most conspicuous good quai of Mr. Cayley’s version are the 
archaic colouring he has given his diction (this is a real gain), th @ animation 
with which he inspires the most spirited passages, and his bold and often ye; 
successful method of rendering the Homeric compound epithets, which are pletures 
and poems in miniature."—-Morning Post. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 





aaa aes of WILLIAMSON on CALCULUS. 
n one volume, post 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 
N ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL 
CALCULUS, containing the Theory of Plane Curves, with numerous 
Examples. By BENJAMIN WILLIAMSON, MA. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Dublin. oe Edition, revised and considerably enlarged. 
y the same Author, Second Edition shortly. 
An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 
with numerous Examples. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


ROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH, for both 
Primary and Higher Schools. Revised Editions:— 





8. d. 
FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR ... ove o 1 € 
KEY, with ADDITIONAL EXERCISES... ee ose oe 1 9 
HIGHER ENGLISH GRAMMAR.. eee oo 3 6 
COMPANION to the HIGHER GRAMMAR pom oo 38 6 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC ..,, owe 4 0 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


PROFESSOR BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
5 OS. DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE :— 
Deductive, 4s 6d. Inductive, 6s. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Third Edition, 10s 6d. 
Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 6s 62. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s 6d. 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL, Third Edition, 15s, 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN COURSE. 
Revised Editions now on sale :— 


HE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with the 
sanction of the Head Masters of the Nine Schools named in H.M.'’s Commis- 
sion. 12mo, price 2s 6d, 
The following by B. H. KENNEDY, D.D., Reg. Professor of Greek in the Univ, of 
Cambridge: — 
SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN ; Easy Companion-Books to 
the Public School Latin Primer, for Beginners. Part I. Accidence and Simple 
Construction, 2s 6d. Part II. Syntax, 3s 6d. KEY to Parts I. and IL., 5s, 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Part IIT. Manual of the Rules of Construction 
in the Latin Compound Sentence; a Supplement to the Public School Latir 
Primer. 1s. 

CURRICULUM STILI LATINI, Higher Exercises in Latin Prose Com- 


ition; Exemplifying Principally the Latin Compound Sentence, and also 
— Syntax Generally for Vivé-voce as wellas Written Use. 4s 6d.—KEY, 








PALSSTRA LATINA, or Second Latin Reading Book, adapted to the 
Public School Latin Primer. 5s. 

*,* The above four books form a Course of Latin Instruction, and are specialiy 

adapted to facilitate and extend the use of the Public School Latin Primer. 

The CHILD’S LATIN ACCIDENCE, all that is necessary to lead Boys 

up to the Public School Latin Primer. 1s. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. 38s 6d. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. Fourth Edition. Crown 


8vo, 7s 6d. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





(\ RANTS MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Queen’s 
Quality,” as supplied to her Majesty. Delicious. Invigorating. A valuable 
tonic. 42s per dozen, net. 
RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Sportsman's 
Special Quality,” and for Travelling. 50s per dozen, net. 
NRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, supplied by 
all Wine Merchants, or direct, on prepayment, by T. GRA. , Distillery, 
Maidstone. Carriage free in England. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
CASES FOR BINDING, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 











Will be ready on 11th January, 1877. 
Imperial 8yo, cloth boards, price 24s. 


Now ready, 8vo, 6s. | 
HE SERVANT of JEHOVAH, a 


Will be issued shortly, Part I. of 
MODERN MINISTER, 


By Authority. 
THE REVISED EDITION OF THE 
STATUTES, 
Vol. XI., 14 & 15 Vict. to 16 and 17 Vict., A.D. 1851-58. 


Prepared under the Direction of the Statute Law 
Committee, and Published by the Authority of her 
Majesty's Government. 


Eyre and SPOTTISWOODE, her Majesty's Printers, 
East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.; and 
all Booksellers. 





By Don Pedro Verdad, at all Bookstalls, post 8vo. 
N EXPOSTULATION with the | 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES of LONDON. 
By bon PepRo VeRpAD, author of “* From Vineyard to 
Decanter.” Price 2d 
8S. STRAKER and Sons, 124 Fenchurch Street, and 26 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


Commentary, Grammatical and Critical, upon 
Isaiah lii. 13—liii. 12, with Dissertations upon the 
Authorship of Isaiah 40-66, and the meaning of Ebed 
Jehovah. By W. UrwiIck, ‘MA. 2 eee Coll., Dublin), 
Tutor in Hebrew, New Coll. 

Edinburgh: T. and T CLARK. 
London: HAMILTON and Co. 


THE LIVERPOOL CONTROVERSY of 1839. 
NITARIANISM DEFENDED.— 

| Thirteen Lectures by the Revs. J. H. Thom, 
James Martineau, and H. Giles, in reply to a course of 

Lectures entitled “ Unitarianism Confuted,” by Thir- 

| teen Clergymen of the Church of England. Now 

| reissued in their original form, by the British and 

| Foreign Unitarian Association. Price 5s. 

“In this age of lecturing, few of our men could fail 
| to be wiser, and few of our libraries fail to be richer, 
by the possession of this cheap but still very valuable 

| volume.”—Theological Review, January, 1877. 
Orders to be directed, Mr. HeNRY Y. BRACE, 37 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, 
rice One Shilling, 
Each containing 80 pp., with Two Lilustrations. 
Ready, this day. 
S 2k Ss. a Novel. 
By FRANCES GERALDINE SOUTHERN. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 21s. 
REMINGTON and Oo., 5 Arundel Street, Scand. WC. 
Now ready, price ls; by post, 1 
HE AVITA FRAUS of "RUSSIA. 


WILLIAM Rip@way, 169 Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


Fifth Edition, post free, 1 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Pay sx Disease. By Ropert Watts, M.D., 
L.S.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
ao “London. 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


In 2 vols. medium 8vo, with 100 Illustrations, 32s. 
NEW LANDS WITHIN 
THE ARCTIC CIRCLE. 


Narrative of the Discoveries of the Austrian Ship ‘ Tegethoff' in 1872-74. By 
JuLius PAYER, one of the Commanders of the Expedition. 

The Edinburgh Reriew says:—“ This remarkable adventure, the record of 
which stands, in many respects, alone amidst the stories of Arctic discovery...... 
The book presents a singularly vivid picture of a mai vcllous expedition. The 
English publisher has done his part, and for beauty of typography and of 
illustration these volumes are as perfect as anything which the press of this 
country has produced.” 

“The Quarterly Review :—“ The result of the voyage is given by Lieutenant 
Payer in a magnificent work......No more stirring chronicle of adventure was 
ever penned than that of the gallant Hungarian and his companions......[t is 
impossible to avoid recording our tribute of admiration to the heroic endur- 
ance with which, after abandoning their ship, they struggled for months across 
a treacherous floating desert of ice, in their return home.” 

The Spectator :—‘“ There is throughout the narrative a charm rarely to be 
met with in tales of Arctic adventure and discovery. In every © we are 
aware we are in the presence of a man of high culture, as well as of con- 
spicuous bravery, while his inimitable sketches make us at home with every 
scene of his adventures...... The pages are not only the record of the oft-told 
tale of Arctic travel, they have all the charm of containing really the uncon- 
scious autobiography of a hero,—a hero of a type men in every age have de- 
lighted to bonour.” 


L0G LETTERS FROM THE ‘CHALLENGER.’ 


By Lord GEORGE CAMPBELL. 8vo, with Map, price 12s 6d. 


Examiner :—“ We do not hesitate to say anything so fresh, so picturesque, 
and so generally delightful as these ‘Log Letters’ has not appeared among 
books of travel for a long time.” 

“A more thorougbly pleasant and readable sketch of the ‘ unscientific side * 
of the ‘ Challenger * expedition could not well be lighted upon.”—Scotsman. 

“A more lively and amusing record of travel we have not had the fortune 
to read for some time. The whole book is pervaded by a spirit of life, anima- 
tion, and fun...... while the description of scenery, and especially of sky and 
light effects, are given with a vividness and power of language which are rare 

* indeed.” —Standard. 


THE INVASIONS OF ENGLAND: 


A History of the Past, with Lessons for the Future. By Captain H. M. 
Hozier, Author of “ The Seven Weeks’ War.” 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


“ As to all invasions executed or deliberately projected, but not carried out, 
from the landing of Julius Cesar to the raising of the Boulogne camp, Captain 
Hozier furnishes copious and most interesting particulars. Nor is his manner 
inferior to his matter. He writes with admirable lucidity. His narrative, too, 
in addition to its clearness and animation, is flavoured with much delicate 
humonr, often of a very significant kind."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE RAJA OF SARAWAK: 


An Account of Sir James Brooke, K.C.B. Given chiefly through Letters and 
Journals. By GERTRUDE L, Jacos. With Portrait and Maps. 2 vols. 8¥o, 
25s. 






“They who read Miss Jacob's book—and all should read it; all who 
are under the delusion that iu our time there is no scope for heroism, and no 
place for romantic adventure, and no field for enterprise and ambition—will 
see how incident is crowded upon incident,and struggle upon struggle, till in 
the very abundance of materials that come to her hand the authoress can 
scarcely stop to give sufficient distinctness to her wonderful narrative."— 


cademy. 


ANCIENT STREETS 
AND HOMESTEADS OF ENGLAND. 


By ALFRED RIMMER. With Introduction by the Very Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D.. 
Dean of Chester, and 150 Illustrations by the Author. Royal 8vo, cloth 
elegant, 21s. 

“All the illustrations are clear and good, and they are eminently truthfal. 
The streets and houses are all taken at their best......A book which gladdens 
the eye, while it instructs and improves the mind.”"—Svandard. 

“ A book which will fascinate all who can enjoy pen and pencil sketches of 
some of the most interesting of England's d tic and lesiastical build- 
ings."—Manchester Examiner. 

“One of the most interesting and beautiful books we have seen this season. 
It is full of knowledge, the result of exact and faithful study, most read- 
able and interesting; the illustrations are simply exquisite.”"—Nonconformist. 


POPULAR PROGRESS IN ENGLAND: 
. 
Chapters in the History of, chiefly in relation to the Freedom of the Press and 
Trial by Jury, 1660-1820. With an Application to Later Years. By JAMES 
ROpPTLEDGE. 8vo, 16s. 

“A most painstaking and carefully written work, abounding with facts and 
aiming at a fair and impartial relation of events and actions, without bias as 
to the views, party, religion, or position in life of the actors. Mr. Routledge 
has attained simplicity, clearness, and the truth.”"—Standard. 


DUTCH GUIANA. By W. Gifford Palgrave, 


Author of “ Travels in Central and Eastern Arabia.” 8vo, 9s. 

“His pages are nearly exhaustive, so far as statistics go, while they are 
lightened by graphic social sketches, as well as sparkling descriptions of 
scenery. '—Saturday jew. 

“Calls up a vivid landscape picture, or series of pictures, of the ‘Creole 
Paradise,’ painted in language as easy and flowing as the stream of the great 
rivers which are the highways of the land."— Academy. 


RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. 


bd J.P. MABAFFY, Author of “ Social Life in Greece.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
6d. 





“This is the work of a very learned man, who is absolutely free from 
pedantry,and who writes with the graceful ease of a scholar who is aleo a man 
of the world. Mr. Mahaffy has the great advantage of thoroughly knowing 


what he writes about.”—Stan 3 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








COMMANDER CAMERON’S BOOK. 





ON THE 22xp INST. WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


In 2 vols. demy 8yo, 32s. 


ACROSS AFRICA. 


By COMMANDER CAMERON, R.N., C.B. 


With 200 Illustrations from the Author’s Sketches, Maps, &c. 





CAPTAIN MARKHAM, R.N., late Com- 
mander of H.M.S, ‘ Alert,’ will begin a Series of Papers in the 
FEBRUARY PART of GOOD WORDS, entitled “OUR 
LIFE in the ARCTIC REGIONS.” 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’'S New Story, 
“ WHY FRAU FROHMANN RAISED HER PRICES,” 
will be begun in the FEBRUARY PART of GOOD WORDS. 





BISHOP THIRLWALL’S LITERARY and 


THEOLOGICAL REMAINS. Edited by the Rev. Canon Perowne. Vols I. 
and II. Charges. Demy 8vo, 30s. ’ =e 


From the Times, January 4th. 


“Bishop Thirlwall was not only foremost in the intellectual ranks of the clergy, 
he was, by almost universal consent, fore most in the intelligence of Great Britain. 
enoces In these ‘Remains’ of his authorship, as they are fitly called, there is some- 
thing so peculiarly his own, so transcendently beyond and beside the utterances of 
any other prelate or pastor of his time, that instead of complaining we have not 
more, we may be thankful that we have gained so much...... The volumes form the 
most complete record that exists, and the best manual that a theological student 
could peruse, of English ecclesiastical history during this memorable epoch.” 


Vol. III., MISCELLANIES, will be published immediately. 


ESSAYS : THEOLOGICAL and LITERARY. 


By R. H. Hutton, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Enla With a New 
Introduction on the Religious Difficulties of the Times. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 
“Mr. Hutton's additions to this edition of his ‘ Essays ‘ are so substantial, that he 
may be said to have embodied in his two volumes a new book. ‘hey are full of fine 
thought and suggestiv: These vol will gain what they richly deserve, 
a high place in English literature."—British Quarterly Review. 


NATURE’S TEACHINGS. Human Invention 


« Anticipated by Nature. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., Author of “ Homes 

Without Hands,” &c. With 300 Illustrations. In 1 handsome vol., demy 8vo, 21s. 

“It was a happy thought of Mr. Wood's to collect these examples, and thus 

expose the extent of our indebtedness to ‘Nature's Teachings.’ Students of 

try, Se sculpture, and architecture have long been taught to draw their 

ospirations from Nature, and Mr. Wood advises facturers and engi to 
borrow as freely from the same source.” —Athenzum. 


The LAUREL-BUSH: an Old-fashioned Love- 
Story. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 
“ This simple little idyll of St. Andrew's will be found pleasant as a picture, and 
full of suggestive touches. Its tone is extremely high, and the delicacy of its 
sentiment all that can be desired."—Daily News. 


WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. By Saran 
TYTLER, Author of “ Lady Bell,” **Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 

“ A pleasant book ; pleasant in style, and pleasant in the persons and places 
with which the story deals, as well as in the happy end to which it is brought. 
The details of country life seem to us excellent, both as description and as analysis 
of character.”—Af¢ um. 

“Full of touches which could come from genius alone...... Fine discrimination 
¢ character, humour, and wonderful insight into nature."—British Quarterly 

view. 

“ Equal to anything its author has yet produced, it deserves to take rank among 
the very best novels of the season. '—Scotsman. 








SECOND EDITION. 


- 
GEOLOGY, for Students and General Readers. 
By A. H. Green, M.A., Professor of Geology, Yorkshire College of Science. 
Part I. PHYSICAL GEOLOGY, with 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 
“ We are bound to recommend this as one of the most comprehensive works 
which have recently app d."—Ath 
‘For a student who wishes to be something more than a book geologist, who 
wants to be able to interpret natural phenomena for himself, this is just the book 
to study.” —Hardwicke's Science Gossip. 











DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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U.K.S. U.K.S. U.KS. 





The DISASTROUS FLOODS.—See U. K. S&S. 
Map, No. 15a, showing by Colour the River Basin Drainage of England and 
Wales, price 9d sheet, 1s cloth case. 

THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.; 
and all Booksellers, 





U. K. S. MAPS.—What are they? They 


are the most Important Collection of Maps produced by private enterprise, 
which from their large number (230) varied Scales, and judicious engraving, 
can be referred to on nearly every important pub lic question which may arise 
touching the geography or topography of any part of the World. Exempli- 
fying this may be mentioned No. 154, an excellen tly engraved Map, showing 
by colour the entire river-drainage system of England and Wales (of great 
interest during the present serious Floods); No. 11, showing the countries 
round the North Pole; Nos.73 and 76, the Turkish Empire in Europe and Asia ; 
No. 171, Constantinople, &c. Price 9d each, coloured; or 1s in cloth case. 


Detailed Lists of the full Series, with descriptions of the Atlases already com- 
piled from them, may be obtained from any Bookseller, or the Publisher, 


THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.0. 


U. K. S. ATLASES. 


The following are some ef the most important Atlases formed from 
this Series :— 


The U. K. 8. COMPLETE ATLAS of ANCIENT 
and MODERN GEOGRAPBHY ; containing 230 Coloured Modern, Classical,and 
Celestial Maps, with Plans of Cities. 2 vols. half-morocco, £10; or in 1 vol., 
half-russia, £9 10s. 

THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., 
and all Booksellers. 











The U. K. §. ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY: containing 150 beautifully Coloured Maps, being all the Modern 
Maps in the Series. Half-morocco, £5 5s. 

*,* This is a magnificent Atlas, at a very low price; less than 9d for each Map. 


THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.O., 
and all Booksellers. 


The U. K. 8S. FAMILY ATLAS: a Selection of 


80 Coloured Maps, from the Useful Knowledge Society's Series, containing 
the Recent Discoveries, &c. Half-morocco, £3 3s. 





THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., 
and all Booksellers. 





A ONE-GUINEA ATLAS 


The U. K. 8. CYCLOPZHIDIAN ATLAS: a 


Companion to Newspapers and Cyclopedias, containing 39 Coloured Maps, 
with a very complete consulting Index. Price One Guinea, half-bound. 

*,* This is a handy Atlas for general reference; a companion to the “ National,” 
“Ei lish, " and other Cyclopedias, and was, indeed, recommended by the “ Eng- 
lish P on the pletion of its Geographical Division. 

THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., 
and all Booksellers. 


The HARROW ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 


GRAPHY. New Edition. Containing 30 Coloured Maps, 17 by 14 inches. With 
Index to the Principal Places. Price 12s 6d, strongly bound in cloth. 


THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.O., 
ani all Booksellers. 


The JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. Containing 14 Coloured Maps, 17 by 14 inches. With Index 
to the Principal Places. Price 7s, strongly bound in cloth. 











THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., 
and all Booksellers. 


The HARROW ATLAS of CLASSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY. Containing 23 Coloured Maps, 17 by 14 inches. With 
Index. Price 12s 6d, strongly bound in cloth. 
‘THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., 
and all Booksellers, 


The JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS of CLASSI- 


CAL GEOGRAPHY, containing 11 Coloured Maps, 17 by 14 inches, with 
Index, price 7s, strongly,bound in cloth. 








THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., 
and all Booksellers. 


ee 
Cloth, red edges, 8vo, 1,317 pp., 15s. 


VARIOUS READINGS AND RENDERINGS OF THE 
BIBLE. 





THE HOLY BIBLE: 


Authortied Persion, 


WITH A FULL AND EXHAUSTIVE SELECTION 
(IN FOOT-NOTES) 


OF THE VARIOUS READINGS OF THE TEXT FROM 
THE BEST MSS., 


And of the various Translations proposed by the most 
Eminent Scholars. 





EDITED BY 


The Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., 


The Rev. R. L. CLARKE, MA, 


8. R. DRIVER, M.A 
AND 


ALFRED GOODWIN, M.A. 


EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 
HER MAJESTY'S PRINTERS, 


LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND NEW YORK. 





Next week will be ready, Third Edition, with Considerable Additions. 


ENGLAND’ 8 POLICY in the EAST. By the Baron Henry 


Worms. 
Also, by the same Author. 


The AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE. Second dition. 
‘ow ready. 
Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


The MIND of ENGLAND on the EASTERN QUESTION. 
WHAT ENGLAND THINKS. 
WHAT ENGLAND WISHES. 
WHAT ENGLAND CAN DO. 
By JoHN Borp KINNEAR. Demy 8vo, stitched. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








Just published, demy 8vo, 3s 6d. 
VIVISECTION: 
BEING SHORT COMMENTS on CERTAIN PARTS of 
The EVIDENCE GIVEN BEFORE the ROYAL OOMMISSION. 
By Gror@s MAcILWAIN, F.R.O.S., Author of 
“ Medicine and Surgery, one Inductive Science,” &o. 
HATCHARDS, PUBLISHERS, 187 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





Now ready. 
KETTNER’S BOOK of the TABLE: a Manual of Cookery. 
Practical, Theoretical, Historical. 1 vol. small 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
DULAU and OO., 37 Soho Square. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 


THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 


DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 


SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.O. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


fith some 


LIFE and TIMES of TITIAN. 


Account of his Family. Chiefly from New and Unpublished Records. By J. 
A. CRoWE and G. B, CAVALCASBLLE, Authors of “ History of Painting in North 
Italy.” With Portrait and Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


LEAVES from my SKETCH-BOOK: a 


Selection of Sketches taken during many Tours. By E. W.CooKe,R.A. 25 
Plates, with Descriptive Text. Small folio, 31s 6d. 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST (Tomas 


EpwarD). By SAMUEL Stes, Author of “ Self-Help,” &c. With Portrait and 
Tilustrations by George Reid, A.R.S.A. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A SKETCH of the LIFE of the FIRST 


Lord ABINGER, including a Fragment of his Autobiography and Extracts from 
his Correspondence. By his Son, the Hon. P. CAMPBELL ScARwetrt, C.B. 
With Portrait. 8vo. [Yearly ready. 


A HANDY-BOOK on the EASTERN QUES- 


TION; being a very Recent View of Turkey. By Sir George CAMPBELL, 
MP. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. 


The EFFECTS of CROSS and SELF-FERTILI- 


SATION in the VEGETABLE KINGDOM. By CHaArLEs DARWIN, F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 


BETWEEN the DANUBE and the BLACK SEA; 


or, Five Years among the Bulgarians and the Turks. By H. C. BARKLEY, Civil 
Engineer. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


COMPANIONS for the DEVOUT LIFE. 


Second Series. Being the St. James's Lectures for 1876. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The JESUITS: their CONSTITUTION and 


TEACHING ; an Historical Sketch. By W.C. CARTWRIGHT, M.P. 8vo, 98. 


The FRENCH RETREAT from MOSCOW, and 


other HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By the late Earl STANHOPE. Post 8vo, 7s 64. 


HANDBOOK to the ENVIRONS of LONDON. 


An Account, from Personal Visits, of every Town and Village within a circle of 
Twenty Miles round the Metropolis. Alphabetically arranged. By JAMES 
THORNE, F.S.A. With Index of Names. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the JEWISH 


CHURCH. Third Series. From the Oaptivity to the Christian Era. By A. P. 
STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 8vo, 14s. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of WEST- 


MINSTER ABBEY, from its Foundation to the Present Time. By Dean 
STANLEY. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, with Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. 


The NEW TESTAMENT. With a Plain Prac- 


tical Commentary for Families and General Readers. Third Edition. With 
100 Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, bound. 
Vou. I.—The GOSPELS. By Epwarp Cuourtoy, M.A., late Arch- 
deacon of Cleveland and Rector of Crayke. 
Vor. I.—The ACTS and EPISTLES. By W. Bast Jones, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of St. David's. 


The Illustrations in this Work consist of Panoramic and other Views of Places 
mentioned in the Sacred Text, from Sketches and Photographs made on the spot 
by Rey. S. C. Malan, M.A., and the late James Graham. 


The VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES by which 


BRITISH and FOREIGN ORCHIDS are FERTILISED by INSECTS. Second 
Edition, revised. With Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. Being Practical 


Remarks on the Planning, Designing, Building, and Furnishing of School- 
houses. By E. R. Rosson, Architect to the School Board for London. Second 
and Cheaper Edition. With 300 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 18s. 


The HUGUENOTS: their;Settlements, Churches, 


and Industries in England and Ireland. By SAMUEL SmILEs. New and 
Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of GREEK ETYMOLOGY. By 


Professor Curtivs, of Leipzig. Vol. II. Translated from the German by A. 8. 
WILKINS, M.A., and E. B, ENGLAND, M.A., Owens College, Manchester. 8vo. 15s. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN DICTIONARIES. 





Thirteenth Edition (1,200 pp.), medium 8yo, 21s. 


A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 
FOR THE HIGHER FORMS. 
BASED ON THE WORKS OF FORCELLINI AND FREUND. 
With Tables of the Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, and Money. 
By WM. SMITH, D.C.L., 


Editor of the “Classical Dictionaries.” 


This work holds an intermediate place between the Thesaurus of 
Forcellini and the ordinary School Dictionaries. It makes no attempt 
to supersede Forcellini, but aims at performing the same service for 
the Latin language as Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon has done for the 
Greek. It therefore avoids those minute sub-divisions and numerous 
quotations which, however useful in a Thesaurus, render a Dictionary 
less practically useful to Students. In the New Edition very many 
falso references havé been corrected, and great attention has been paid 
to Etymology. 





A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 


With a separate Dictionary of Proper Names, Tables of Roman Money, 
&e. 


ABRIDGED FROM THE ABOVE WORK. 
FOR JUNIOR CLASSES. 
(672 pp.) Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 





A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL 


ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, 


FOR THE HIGHER FORMS. 
COMPILED FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES. 
By WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and T. D. HALL, M.A, 
Second Edition (970 pp.), mediam 8vo, 21s. 


It has been the object of the Authors of this Work to produce a more 
complete and more perfect ENetisa-Latin Dictionary than yet exists ; 
nearly fifteen years have been expended in its preparation. It has been 
composed from beginning to end precisely as if there had been no Work 
of the kind in our language, and every Article has been the result of 
original and independent research. 


A 
SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 
ABRIDGED FROM THE ABOVE WORK. 


FOR JUNIOR CLASSES. 
(730 pp.) Square 12mo, 7s 6d. 





“Of Latin and English Lexicons the best representation of the scholarship of the 
day is undoubtedly that of Dr. Wm. Smith.”"—Rev. J. W. DonaLpson, D.D. 


“TI have found ‘ Dr. Wm. Smith's Latin Dictionary’ a great convenience to me. 
I think that he has been very judicious in what he has omitted, as well as what 
he has inserted."—Rev. Ropert Scott, D.D. 


m1. 


A 
LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY, 


ARRANGED ACCORDING TO SUBJECTS, AND ETYMOLOGY, 
AND A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY TO PH2ZDRUS, 
CORNELIUS NEPOS, AND CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR. 


(190 pp.) 12mo, 3s 6d. 


This Work is designed to assist beginners in acquiring a copious 
vocabulary of the Latin language, and in learning the derivation and 
formation of Latin words. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 


es 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY of HARRIET MARTI- 


NEAU. 3 vols. (Nearly ready. 


The LIFE of MAHOMET. By Sir Wit11am 


Murr, K.C.S.I. New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol., with Maps. 14s. 
[Jn a few days. 


WINDS of DOCTRINE; being an Examination 


of the Modern Theories of Automatism and Evolution. By CHARLES ELAM, 
M.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“Brilliant essays,”"—Spectator. 
“A slashing pe Ma yen Evolution.”—Jilustrated London News. 
“ Extremely well-reasoned...... does not in the least exaggerate, but treats the 
wildest propositions with a humorous courtesy. Thoroughly worth reading, and 
very readable to boot.”—John Bull. 


ETRUSCAN BOLOGNA: aStudy. By Richard 


F. Burton, Author of “ Pilgrimage to Medinah and Mecca," &c. Small 8vo, 
10s 64. 


“The book is full of interest...... We heartily recommend ‘ Etruscan Bologna * as 
pleasantly yet thoroughly laying open to the English reader a mine of most 
valuable remains, of the existence of which very many even of English students 
are as yet unaware.”—John Bull. 


LORENZO DE’ MEDICI, the Magnificent. By 


ALFRED VON REUMONT. Translated from the German by Robert Harrison. 
2 vols. 8vo, 308, 

“Such works as this are the true depositaries of the most precious materials of 
history ; whether for the political or historical student, the book is full of attrac- 
tions. To the politician it will be a Thesaurus of the operation of theories and 

rinciples of government; to the devotee of biographical literature it will be a 
Pistory of the career and work of a host of great men; to the votary of art it will 
be a manual of its principles and its progress; to the scholar it will be an epitome 
of the rise of world-famous libraries; to those who want nothing more than a 
vividly-coloured account of society, men, manners, and morals, at one of the most 
splendid epochs of the world's history, it will be a storehouse of constant delight.” 
— World. 


CAMILLE DESMOULINS and his WIFE: 


Passages from the History of the Dantonists. Founded upon New andhitherto 
Unpublished Documents. Translated from the French of JULES CLARETIE by 
Mrs. CASHEL Hory. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 16s. 

“ A graceful study of the last stages of a great movement, enriched with extracts 
from unpublished documents, whose originals, in some instances—thanks to the 
enragés of '71—the world will never see again.” —Graphic. ; 

“M. Olaretie is, we think, best in ‘Camille Desmou'ins.’...... The tragedy which 
followed the arrest of the Dantonists readers may be left to stndy for themselves in 
the picturesque and stirring pages of M. Claretie's book." —Daily News. 

“ Two lives tossed on the tumultuous sea of political ferment and human passion. 
And it is not merely that they are any two lives out of thousands. They are the 
lives of the most romantic res among all the leaders of the French people."— 
Albion. 


A HISTORY of CRIME. By Luxe Owen 


Prxe. Vol. 1I. From the Accession of Henry VII. to the Present Time. Demy 
8vo, 18s. 

“ An admirably-arranged digest of the main facts of the subject, grouped so as to 
make manifest certain leading principles and broad generalisations of interest alike 
to the statesman, the historian, and the anthropologist.” — Daily Telegraph. 

“The more closely the book is examined, the more likely is it to satisfy critics."— 
Scotsman. 


GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS on _ the 


VOLCANIC ISLANDS and PARTS of SOUTH AMERICA, visited during the 
voqoae of H.M.S. ‘Beagle.’ By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S., Author of 
“ The Structure and Distribution of Coral Reefs,” “ The Origin of Species,” &c. 
New Edition, with Maps and Illustratious, 12s 6d. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. A New and 
Uniform Edition of MISS THACKERAY'S WORKS. Each Volume I!Ilus- 
trated with a Vignette Title-Page, drawn by Arthur Hughes and engraved by 
J.Cooper. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

New Volume, now ready. 
MISS ANGEL; FULHAM LAWN. 
Volumes recently published. 


The STORY of ELIZABETH; TWO 
HOURS; FROM an ISLAND. 
= KEYS; and other 


tories. 
TOILERS and SPINSTERS; and other 
To ESTHER; and other Sketches. Essays. 


CAINA; and other Poems. By the Author of 


“The King's Sacrifice.” Feap. 8vo. 


OLD KENSINGTON. 

The VILLAGE on the CLIFF. 

FIVE OLD FRIENDS and a YOUNG 
PRINCE. 


NEW NOVELS. 
BY the ELBE. By Saran Tytter, Author 


of * Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Displays some of the excellent qualities of that delightful school of fiction 
which Jane Austen began.”—Daily News. 
“ A gallery of character-creations, most of them admirably drawn.”—Scotsman. 
“Characters as delicately drawn and finished as miniatures. The reader will 


find much to delight him.”—John Bull, 
MAUDE MAYNARD. By the Author of 
“The book is written with so much animation, and some of the scenes are in- 


* Almost Faultless,” &c. 3 vols. 
fused with such genuine pathos, that few readers will lay it aside till they have 
reached the last page.”— Scotsman, 
“Great originality. A mostinteresting story; the author thoroughly eschewing 
the beaten tracks of light literature." —Court Journal. 


Just published, 2 vole. demy 8vo, 28s. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT 
IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By LESLIE STEPHEN, 
Author of “Hours in a Library,” &c, 


il a il ACADEMY. 
“A work of research and deliberation, every way worthy of the author’ reputa- 
tion. Conscientious, thoughtful, ab ding in ri tion and in " 





e refi udgment 
tempered and weighted by experience, we feel we Epes in our hands a be emeat 
it is worth while to read......These volumes are the most complete survey we hayg 
of eighteenth-century literature.” 

ATHENZUM. 
“ The best contribution that has been made to the subject, the fruit of excellent 
study on the author's part, and capital material for study by others.” 
EXAMINER. 
“Mr. Leslie Stephen has for some time held a high rank among living 
1 h bi in a very happy way, the method of 





critics. In these two m C) 
objective criticism with that of historical appreciation. Thinkers and their 
thoughts are seized and presented in their right relation to contemporary and 
tecedent infl and pains are taken to estimate their historical importange, 
«+s---Exceedingly stimulating and agreeable reading.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

“The author has done his work with rare patience, fidelity, and acumen; 
indeed, he has succeeded in producing @ most readable book”... His work will 
rank among the most important additions this generation has made to the litera- 
ture of philosopby in this country.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“There can be no doubt that Mr. LeslieStephen’s merit as a critic and expounder 

of philosophical opinion is of no common order.” 
DAILY NEWS. 

“Mr. Leslie Stephen's ‘History of English Thought’ must rank @mong the 

most important works of the year.” 








Just published, demy 8vo, 16s. 


HISTORY 


OF 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


By HENRI VAN LAUN. 
Vol. I. From its Origin to the Renaissance, 


EXAMINER. 

“Mr. Van Laun’s book fillsa place that should have been occupied long ago.,.....His 
manner of recounting the progress of French literature is masterly and exbeustive, 
He brings the present volume to a close with one of the best accounts of the 
Renaissance which have been written either in French or English......The workis 
likely to remain the first standard book of its kind published in English......Mr. Van 
Laun has succeeded in being learned, minute, and invariably accurate, without 
falling into the monotony of digression.” 

GRAPHIC. 

“ Graceful and scholarly...... While omitting not hing of real importance, Mr, Van 
Laun never overlays his subject with cumbrous details. The personality of the 
writers, the social features of their times, emerge in clear outline from hischapters, 
eocsed A volume full of acute criticism on peculiarities of race and art. Mr. Van 
Laun's History has, for the English reader, the additional recommendation of 
being the first to make good a deficiency for which hitherto he has had to fall back 
on French or German libraries.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

“Scholarly men of all Jands will welcome the first volume of a ‘ History of French 
Literature,’ from the deft and facile pen of Mr. Henri Van Laun....., At once 
able in its style, philosophical in its method, accurate and thorough in the keenness 
of its critical research.” 

STANDARD. 


“The work has many recommendations both to the French student and to the 
general reader. To the former it is an intelligent and reliable guide, and as for 
the latter, it may be described as almost the only work of the kind in the English 
language.” 


NEW VOLUME by the AUTHOR of ‘‘LAW and GOD.” 
SECOND EDITION, ready this day, crown 8vo, 6s, 


REASONABLE SERVICE. 


By W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., 
Vicar of Eye, Suffolk, Author of “ Law and God.” 


“One of the ablest and most practical volumes of sermons that has appeared 
during the present year. Written in the clearest, plainest, and simplest style, 
they are marked throughout by a deep sympathy with all the wants of a busy, in- 
quiring age. They seize on the reader's attention and keep him interested to the 
very last word.”—Standard, December 29. 

“Mr. -Roberts's new volume deserves all the praise that his former volume 
elicited. His style is simple, direct, forcible, he speaks without circumlocution to 
the living thought and heart and life of his hearers."—Aritish Quarterly Review. 

«The sermons are fresh and genui Any her may find in them valuable 
models of how sometimes to preach. Mr. Roberts has a rare faculty of driving 
straight at his subject."—Nonconformist. 

“ There is scarcely a dull e in the whole volume, and we are convinced that 
it will increase the already large number of appreciative readers of the author's 
sermons.”—English Churchman. 

** We wish that the mass of our preachers would takea lesson from these sermons, 
and imitate their freshness, and the way in which Scripture is applied by the 
writer."—John Bull. 

“ These discourses are the product of a mind conversant with all the problems 
of our age, and convinced that their truest solution will be found in the Gospel of 
Christ. The author isa man who thinks deeply, feels intensely, and speaks 


freely.’ —Freeman. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 











LAW AND GOD. Fourth Edition. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Lonpon: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SproraTor” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, January 20, 1877. 
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